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THE ADJUSTMENT OF STREET-CAR MEN’S WAGES 
IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE arbitration proceedings in the recent dispute between 
the street-car men and the United Railroads in San Francisco 
brought out with somewhat unusual clearness a number of the 
most vital points involved in the adjustment of wages. A strong 
union and a strong corporation sat down together before an 
umpire to discuss the sole question: “ What constitutes a fair 
wage?’’ “Collective bargaining ” had been tried, but no agree- 
ment had been reached as to a rate. Since one party had to buy 
what the other party was particularly anxious to sell, namely 
labor, some terms had to be reached, and both sides agreed to 
reach them by a process akin to appraisement, as applied to the 
compulsory sale of property. The discussion turned, therefore, 
mainly upon the method of appraisement, or how best to ascertain 
what a fair rate of wages is. - 

It is the purpose of the present article simply to record the 
circumstances under which the dispute arose, to state its nature, 
and to review the arguments advanced on each side and the award 
made by the arbitration commission, with a view, mainly, to 
placing on record, for reference, those of the facts and arguments 
which are likely to be of use to students of economics. No 
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extended discussion of the important principles involved will be 
undertaken. 

The dispute had its origin in the coincident formation of a 
combination of capital and of a labor union, and was an attempt 
on the part of the men to force better terms from their new 
employers than they had enjoyed under their old, by taking 
advantage of the exigencies of the transfer of the properties. 

Until 1902 the street-car lines in San Francisco were divided 
among a number of companies. There were eighteen original 
companies, but these had been reduced to eight by consolidation 
prior to 1902. The largest of the original companies was the 
Market Street Cable Railway Co., which, by a consolidation 
effected in 1896, absorbed ten other companies and took the name 
of the Market Street Railway Co. This was one of the many 
guises of the Southern Pacific Co., the corporation controlling 
the principle steam railroads in California and on the Pacific 
coast. In 1902 the Market Street railway system and several 
other lines were bought by a new company known as the United 
Railroads of San Francisco, and passed from the control of the 
Southern Pacific, leaving only three independent companies. 
The capital necessary for the purchase was raised in the East, 
largely through the agency of Brown Brothers. According to 
the published reports, the present owners paid $27,500,000 for 
the properties acquired, which they capitalized at $75,275,000, 
placing, however, only about $45,000,000, in various stocks and 
bonds, on the market. The gross earnings in I9Q0I were reported 
as $5,125,883: net earnings, $2,065,925; total income, $2,083,- 
155; surplus available for dividends, $1,275,955. 

Until 1902, also, the street-car men employed on the different 
lines in San Francisco were not unionized. But the excitement 
incident to the transfer of the property, the uncertainty in the 
minds of the men as to what the policy of the new owners might 
“irritation of long standing” over the severe enforce- 
ment of disciplinary measures led the men to form a union. The 
fact that the union spirit was strong in the city at the time doubt- 
less added to the facility with which the men were brought 
together. The union was, it is reported, formed secretly, on 
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account of the opposition of the old management, by which the 
leaders and those first to join were discharged. This happene? 
about the time of the consolidation of the properties, just before 
the management was transferred to the new owners and before 
the new securities were “digested” in the market. The leaders 
of the union, seeing in these circumstances their opportunity, 
persuaded the men to make certain demands at once. These 
demands, which came into shape but gradually, were in the main: 
(1) for the reinstatement of the men who had been discharged, 
as it was alleged, for joining the union; for the modification of 
certain strict rules as to the men’s conduct, especially while off 
duty, and the abolition of the espionage by which the company 
obtained the information for the enforcement of these rules; 
(2) an increase in wages from 22'4 cents per hour to 25 cents, 
and the abolition of the payment of a bonus to men long in the 
service of the company; (3) certain changes in the time cards 
and rearrangement of the runs so as to make the normal working 
day ten hours on the car within a maximum period of fourteen 
hours, and others tending to equalize the work between the dif- 
ferent classes of men; and (4) recognition of the union. 

The officials of the new company were not yet in the saddle, 
the active management being still in the hands of the officials of 
the old company. All important matters affecting the policy of 
the new owners had to be referred to the eastern owners for final 
settlement. All of this made the situation peculiarly difficult to 
deal with, often causing a delay of twenty-four hours in reaching 
a decision. Public opinion was strongly with the men. The ® 
reported system of espionage and the alleged attempted control of 
the leisure hours of the men excited public sympathy. Further- 
more, the rapid rise in prices and the stimulation of all industrial 
enterprises, which had followed the dark days of the depression 
just prior to the Spanish war, had led, during 1901 especially, to 
an increase in wages in many California industries, and a strong 
public sentiment upheld the demand for a similar increase in car- 
men’s wages. Apparently through ignorance of the extent and 
strength of the union, the company brusquely refused to listen to 
the demands: the men struck, and succeeded in tying up the 
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lines for seven days. At the end of that time the company 
¥ielded every point, save recognition of the union (which has 
since been granted ), and even went so far as to accept the resigna- 
tion of the former general manager of the Market Street system, 
who had excited the particular hostility of the men. 

The success of the street-car men’s strike, in April, 1902, can- 
not be fully understood without reference to the peculiar indus- 
trial and political conditions which existed in San Francisco at 
the time. Following the Spanish war there had been an expan- 
sion of shipping activity and a violent rearrangement of the old 
conditions of commerce, which had taxed the existing resources 
of the water-front industries to the utmost. All the men in these 
industries were thereupon organized into unions, which became 
exceptionally strong. The existence, for many years, of a strong 
seamen’s union, that had enjoyed unusually devoted managment, 
furnished a model, and the unwonted demand for men afforded 
the opportunity. It was the somewhat unusual case of industries 
essentially unskilled being successfully unionized. Expressly to 
meet this condition the employers had also formed a compact. 
In one of its frequent outbursts of hospitality, San Francisco 
had undertaken to entertain the Epworth League Convention in 
the summer of 1901. Visitors arrived many thousand strong, 
and the principal express company in the city, which had the 
contract to deliver the trunks, and which was almost the only 
organization touching the water front, employing non-union 
men, found itself unable to handle all the trunks. The manager 

@of this company called upon his brother, who was the manager 
of a large draying concern, to deliver some of them. The union 
draymen refused to handle baggage tainted by a contract which 
threw the bulk of it into the hands of non-union express men, and 
were promptly discharged in accordance with the policy out- 
lined by the employers’ association. This precipitated a general 
strike, for, out of sympathy, practically all the water-front unions, 
including some twenty thousand men, were drawn into the fight, 
and all transportation, draying, and cartage was tied up. This 
strike was fought with the utmost bitterness, and violence was 

freely resorted to on the slightest provocation. There was no 
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adequate ground for the strike, and it can be regarded as simply 
a trial of strength. No definite terms of peace were made, and 
the strike finally wore itself out. About the same time there was 
a strike among the iron workers, especially those engaged in 
shipbuilding. This, too, was fought with extreme bitterness. 
These strikes strengthened the union labor movement and height- 
ened the feeling of the men to such a point that when, in the next 
municipal campaign, a labor-union ticket, headed by a memier 
of the musicians’ union, was placed in the field, the ticket won, 
to the surprise and chagrin of the old party managers. As San 
Francisco rejoices in an extreme form of the “one man power ”’ 
charter, the mayor so elected was in practical control of the 
entire city government. 

As a result of this election, which had occurred but shortly 
before the street-car strike of 1902, the company assumed, 
whether rightly or wrongly does not appear, that it -could not 
have adequate police protection. There was, however, com- 
paratively little violence, and, save on the first evening of the 
strike, the cars were not damaged; so that the willingness or 
unwillingness of the city government to furnish protection did 
not come to direct proof. Attempts to run the cars with non- 
union men were balked by “ persuasion,” rarely in the form of 
severe violence, and, if the newspaper accounts are to be believed, 
occasionally by frank and open bribery. The character of the 
city government, however, contributed in no small degree to the 
success of the strike through the effect it had on the fears of 
the company; and it gave peculiar significance to the threat, 
voiced later by the attorney for the men, “that the fifty thousand 





union labor men in San Francisco will never —and they ought 
never to— permit the company to bring in non-union men from 
outside to take the place of these car men.” 

As has already been suggested, public sentiment favored the 
men in this strike, largely because of the alleged oppressive 
measures used to enforce discipline. But that was not the sole 
reason why public sentiment was against this particular company. 
The Southern Pacific Co. and all the roads connected with it 
had been very unpopular in California. They were commonly 
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accused of charging exhorbitant rates, and the charge was widely 
believed. This belief was complicated, and the unpopularity 
intensified, by the effect on the public mind of the attacks made 
and the scandal raised by those who conducted the innumerable 
blackmailing raids of every sort upon the railroad, and by the 
political maneuvers into which the company allowed itself to be 
drawn. The Market Street Railway Co., as part of the “ Occo- 
pus,” ' shared in this unpopularity, and the new management 
inherited much of this somewhat unreasoning sentiment. 

It was but a short time after the settlement of the strike of 
April, 1902, that trouble was brewing again. First there came 
friction over giving instruction to learners and over signing 
“student cards."’ With a view to prevent the company, in case 
of a strike, from filling its cars with new men, the union had 
supported a municipal ordinance requiring seven days’ apprentice- 
ship for a-learner, and in the same spirit tried to limit the number 
taught. Apparently incited by the easy victory their first efforts 
had won, the leaders took advantage of what seemed a trifling 
irritation, to foster further discontent, and started an agitation 
for higher wages. The abolition of the bonus system and the 
strict adherence to the ten-hour day, together with the effort of 
the company to equalize the runs, all of which was strictly in 
accord with the agreement reached after the strike, tended to 
cut down the earnings of many of the older men and made 
them, at least, dissatisfied with the new rates. In fact, the men 
requested the company to remove the ten-hour limit so that they 
might take longer runs and increase their earnings. 

In March, 1903, after prolonged agitation, the leaders pre- 
sented new demands to the company. These were long and com- 
plex, and unfortunately were never very clearly stated in their 
details. They may, however, be considered as two, for all the 
others were matters of easy adjustment on friendly conference. 
These two were: (1) recognition of the union, to the extent of 
the employment of none but union men; the discharge of men 
expelled from the union and the right of the union to review 


* Campaign slogan of Adolph Sutro when running for mayor of San Francisco 
on a strictly anti-railroad issue, and the title chosen by Frank Norris for the 
novel in which he portrays this hostile feeling toward the company. 
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the causes of discharge, in each case when men were discharged 
by the company; (2) that the rate of wages, originally 22% 
cents per hour and raised to 25 cents per hour after the strike, 
should be further raised to $3 per day for a six- to nine-hour day, 
with 45 cents per hour for overtime and 50 cents per hour for 
instructing learners. The company early in the dispute granted 
a limited recognition of the union, and that was cleared from the 
“demands,” so that the real issue was, practically, the increase 
in the rates of wages. 

A strike was threatened. The political conditions were the 
same as at the time of the previous strike, and the temper of the 
union men in the city much the same. But public opinion was 
different. This time it was.singularly quiescent, and what little . 
expression there was, was in favor of the company, in view of 
the large increase demanded and the short time that had elapsed 
since the strike. The new demands came at a rather inopportune 
time for the company, as the syndicate which financed the con- 
solidation was just then engaged in trying to float a large issue 
of bonds. The upshot was an agreement to arbitrate. It was 
agreed that Mr. Patrick Calhoun, representing the syndicate, and 
Mr. W. D. Mahon, the president of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employees of America, of which the local 
union is a division, should endeavor to adjust the differences, 
and, if they failed, should appoint an umpire, with whom they 
should constitute a board of arbitration. The settlement when 
reached should take effect as of May 1, 1903, and continue in 
force for one year. 

The two gentlemen named came to San Francisco in June, 
and after prolonged conferences succeeded in adjusting all the 
differences except those relating to the rates of wages, which 
included the hours of labor also. Compromise seemed out of 
the question, as the men preferred, in the words of one of the 
leaders, “a hundred-to-one shot at $3 per day to any slight 
advance.”’ Finally the two adjusters requested Mr. Oscar S. 
Straus, of New York, second vice-chairman of the National Civic 
Federation, and member of the Board of Arbitration of the 
Hague, to serve as third arbitrator. As Mr. Straus could not 
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come to California and the board could not sit as a whole to 
hear the evidence, it was agreed to take the testimony before a 
commissioner, after the manner of some law courts, and to send 
it to the arbitrators in New York, where the case was argued 
orally in October. 

The case thus brought to arbitration was regarded as one of 
considerable importance. It affected directly some two thou- 
sand street-car men and some 45 million dollars of capital, and 
might affect by force of example all the street-car interests in the 
country. Both sides took plenty of time and spared no pains or 
money in the preparation of the evidence and of the argument. 
The actual taking of testimony in the hearing before the com- 
missioner in San Francisco occupied six weeks, a very large 
amount of written evidence was produced, and documentary 
exhibits of all sorts were collected.* The issue was clear and 
the grounds upon which each side stood unequivocal. The ques- 
tion presented to the arbitrator was at once the most difficult and 
the most vital, that can come up between iabor and capital, 
namely a fair wage. The men argued that when the cost of 
living advanced their wages should advance, if the employer 
could afford to pay more. The company argued that the men 
should be paid what they earn, as determined by the supply and 
demand for labor, under assumed conditions of free competition, 
in the market in which they sell their labor, irrespective of 
whether the company is making money or what the cost of 
living may be. While each side consistently denied the propriety 
of the method of its opponent for determining what constitutes a 
fair wage, yet each consented, for the purpose of the argument, 
to consider the proposed rate from the point of view of its 
opponent, as well as from its own. Both sides became so much 
interested in establishing a proper basis for determining a fair 
wage that they looked for some expression on this point, from 
the arbitrator, with an interest second only to that taken in the 

* At one point of the proceedings the attorney for the men actually suggested 
that a cable car should be introduced as an exhibit in order to show the intricacy 


of its mechanism and to prove that the man who handled or repaired such a car 


could not be called “ unskilled.” 
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rate of wages to be determined. It was more than an idle state- 
ment when the attorney for the men said in his argument that 
“arbitration is itself on trial in this case.’ Unfortunately the 
award was a compromise satisfactory to no one. It gave no 
explanation of the reasoning by which a decision was reached, 
and showed in several instances a misunderstanding of the 
circumstances surrounding the dispute. The latter fault may, 
perhaps, be attributed to the fact that the arbitrator was not 
familiar with the economic conditions in California, which are 
peculiar. But it is certain that the opinion is less interesting 
than the arguments. 

We may review the arguments and the award under four 
heads: (1) the cost of living; (2) the ability of the company 
to pay higher wages; (3) the labor market; and (4) the hours 
of labor. 

I. THE COST OF LIVING. 

It was urged by the men as a ground for an increase in their 
wages that the cost of living had advanced so rapidly, after the 
settlement of the strike in April, 1902, that, even with the very 
substantial increase in wages obtained at that time, they were 
unable to live as well as they had before. They claimed that 
there had been an advance of between 20 and 30 per cent. in the 
cost of living, and supported this by a mass of unorganized testi- 
mony as to the cost of various commodities, and by the opinions 
of a multitude of witnesses. Much of this testimony was vague 
and indefinite and impossible of verification. People in general 
have, of course, recognized the rapid advance in prices since the 
Spanish war, and it seems difficult for those not given to careful 
discrimination to understand that, as shown by the United States 
Department of Labor index, Dun’s index, or any other systematic 
review of prices, the rise occurred mainly in the three years 1808, 
1899, and 1900, and was practically over in 1902. During the 
first half of 1903 the decline which has since set in was not appar- 
ent. Recent advances in the price of bread, milk, and meats were 
taken as typical of all commodities and tended to confirm the 
erroneous impression. The men who testified to such a remark- 
able increase, in so short a time, simply voiced what was the 
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general belief. As the men had received all they asked in Igo2, 
they were debarred from showing that the increase prior to that 
date had been more rapid than the advance in their wages. 

The company replied to this that the cost of living had no 
bearing on the question of what the wage rate ought to be, the 
latter being, the company claimed, determined by supply and 
demand in the labor market, under assumed conditions of free 
competition, and any other method would, in its result, contra- 
vene great economic forces and bring ruin. But it argued 
further that even if the cost of living were taken into considera- 
tion, there had been no such advance as the men claimed, in the 
short period of one year, and that whatever advance there had 
been was more than discounted by the increase in wages already 
granted. In support of this contention the company then pre- 
sented statistics compiled from the San Francisco market reports, 
published regularly in the newspapers, covering, separately, both 
retail and wholesale prices. These had been reduced to simple 
and to weighted index numbers by several of the usual methods, 
which all showed substantially the same result, namely, that, 
although there had been violent fluctuations in the prices of some 
commodities, and a number of rather large fluctuations from 
month to month, such as are usually produced by the changes of 
the season, the entire cost of living, including food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, and light, showed no general tendency upward or down- 
ward during the one year. A comparison of the first four 
months of 1902 with the first four months of 1903, including 
only those of the above items that had advanced and omitting 
those which had declined, showed an increase of less than 3 per 
cent. 

Mr. Straus in his award makes no distinct reference to the 
main issue in this connection, namely, as to whether the cost of 
living has any bearing in determining what the wage rate ought 
to be. He simply repudiates “the ruling that wages, like” the 
price of “any other commodity, is regulated by the demand and 
the supply’ of labor,* and advances the opinion “that, in our 


‘It is interesting to compare the phraseology of this statement with that of 
one of the witnesses for the union, who helped to lay the theoretical basis for 
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day, with more humane considerations of this question, there has 
come about a decided departure from this rigid and often inhu- 
mane method of regulating wages.” But he fails to state what 
these humane considerations are or the direction of the “ depar- 
ture.” However, he obviously frames his award on the basis 
of his estimate of the advance in the cost of living, so that it is 
probably safe to infer that he believes it pertinent, and that an 
increase in the cost of living is a fair ground for an advance in 
the rates of wages, even when, as in this instance, the increase can- 
not be shifted to the consumer by raising prices or fares. It 
would be interesting, although possibly futile, to speculate on the 
deductions to be drawn in case of a decline in the cost of living. 
In this respect the award goes very much farther than the con- 
siderations of the cost of living by the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission, for the ability of the car men to maintain the 
American standard of living, in San Francisco, on the $700 to 
$900 they earn each year, was not denied. 

Having tacitly assumed that the cost of living should regulate 
the wage rate, the arbitrator seems to have been much more con- 
cerned with the method of determining whether, and how much, 
the cost of living had increased. He rejected both the lines of 
evidence submitted, stating simply that the testimony offered by 
the men was “ lacking in definiteness, and, in part, in reliability ;” 
while the basis of that offered by the company was “ not entirely 
satisfactory or convincing.” His reason for the last statement 
is not given, but it may be safely assumed that he was influenced 
by the argument of the counsel that the retail prices used should 
have been those of the small, local groceries and markets in the 
suburbs, where it was claimed that the men trade, and not those 
of the large central markets where competition would tend co 
keep the prices at a minimum; or he may have thought that the 
lists of commodities used, namely, those included in the Deparc- 
ment of Labor index number, and in the investigation for the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, were not strictly representa- 


the union argument, on this point. He said: “I have always held and contended 
that the matter of wages cannot be fixed and determined like the prices of com- 
modities, according to the law of supply and demand, but must be regulated by 
what it costs a man to live.” 
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tive of the living of the car men in San Francisco. The method 
of measuring fluctuations in the cost of living‘is a point which 
may be passed over in this brief review, for it is one on which the 
student of economics is not particularly interested in having an 
arbitrator’s views, as it is simply a question of scientific method 
and already fairly well settled. Having rejected all the estimates 
submitted by the disputants, the umpire cites the fact that rents 
had advanced, in some instances 10 per cent., and that the Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission found an advance in 1902 over 1901 
and other earlier years, and concludes, apparently, that the truth 
lay somewhere between the two claims, for he gave some of the 
men an advance, amounting to 5 per cent. for men who had been 
in the employ of the company less than two years in April, 1903, 
and 10 per cent for those longer in the service; thus making 
three grades, 25 cents per hour, for those engaged since April, 
and 2614 cents and 27'% cents per hour, respectively, for the two 
classes named. 

The establishment of a graduated scale is considered by the 
union leaders a victory for the company. It appears that it is 
an advantage to a street-car company to have in its service men 
who have been there many years and who have proved their 
faithfulness and attachment to the work, and it is quite common 
to advance such men in wages or to distinguish them in some 
way by marks on their uniform. Out of 370 companies investi- 
gated, 198 had rates of pay graduated according to the term of 
service. It is the theory of the union leaders that all the men, 
after they have once learned the business, perform the same ser- 
vice and should be paid alike. In his eagerness to prove that 
street-car men should not be classed with common or unskilled 
labor, and given the low wages of such classes, the attorney for 
the men had laid great stress on the point that the men were 
worth more to the company as they gained in experience, and this 
seems to have been the view of the arbitrator. 


lI. THE ABILITY OF THE COMPANY TO PAY. 
The ability of the company to pay higher wages came into 
the controversy at first as a side issue, and then developed into 
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one of the most important questions that came before the board. 
The men, when stating that they could not live as well on the new 
wage as they had lived before, had argued that their demand was 
reasonable because the company could pay it without difficulty. 
The counsel for the car men developed this into an argument 
that the company was making large profits and ought in equity 
to share this jointly produced wealth with its employees. The 
company replied that its profits or its losses had no bearing on 
the question of what constituted a fair wage, asserted that the 
demand was socialistic, and that it expected to pay fair wages 
even if it were on the verge of bankruptcy, and no more than 
fair wages even if its income were very much larger than it was; 
and, while still denying the pertinency of the inquiry, injected the 
statement that its profits were not large, not amounting to more 
than a reasonable return upon the capital actually spent on the 
purchase of the properties. But it positively refused to show its 
books, to submit any figures, or to allow its officers to testify on 
this point. This refusal caused many a bitter controversy and 
much abuse of witnesses, and it was finally referred to the arbitra- 
tors to decide whether this line of inquiry should be pursued. 
The extreme doctrine that the rate of wages should be regulated 
by the rate of profits was apparently rejected, for it was the 
unanimous decision of the commission that testimony on this point 
would not be considered, “ because no question has arisen as to the 
company’s lack of ability to pay its wage, or any wage this com- 
mission should decide.” 


Ill. THE LABOR MARKET. 


The company asserted that the wage rate ought to be fixed 
solely with reference to what could be learned of the prevailing 
conditions of the supply and demand of labor, assuming condi- 
tions of free competition among the men; and that any other 
method of fixing wages would so contravene economic principles 
as to defeat its own end. It then proceeded to show by various 
methods what the market rate was. It demonstrated that it was 
paying the highest rates paid to street-car men for similar ser- 
vices anywhere in the country, except in a few mining towns in 
Montana where the conditions were exceptional. This was 
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admitted by the men, who denied, however, that it had any bear- 
ing on the market rate, asserting that the San’ Francisco labor 
market was peculiar and that wages are, and always have been, 
higher in San Francisco than in other cities of like size. To 
meet this the company stated that it could, if the union left it free 
hand, obtain all the men it needed for street-car service in San 
Francisco, at the existing rates. To prove this it cited the large 
number of applications for work received by it daily, and brought 
in the managers of employment agencies who testified that the 
supply was ample. It also cited various circulars and other 
publications issued by the Labor Council and other labor organi- 
zations in San Francisco, intended to offset the work of the 
California Promotion Committee (which is endeavoring to bring 
people to California) by asserting that there was a plethora of 
laborers here already. The men retorted that this sort of com- 
petition could not be considered in the face of their strong union, 
and that the evidence applied only to unskilled labor, while street- 
car work required experienced, steady, and responsible men, even 
if their occupation could not be called skilled. And they claimed 
further that there were not enough competent men outside of 
their own ranks to fill the cars. The company then said that it 
could draw upon the labor supply in other centers and import men 
trained to the street-car work from there. It claimed that the 
men would gladly come from the low wages, and severe weather 
conditions under which their work was rendered in eastern cities, 
to the high wages and the mild, equable climate of San Francisco. 
On this point they cited eastern employment agencies and street- 
car managers in other cities. This led naturally to a discussion 
of the relative cost of living in San Francisco and in other cities, 
and whether such men could afford to come. The company 
engaged a firm of certified public accountants in New York to 
collect statistics in fourteen cities in different parts of the country, 
and showed that the cost of living was less in San Francisco than 
in any other of these cities, where lower wages are paid to car 
men for similar, but essentially harder, service. As this could 
not be successfully controverted, the car men’s attorney replied 
with the threat, above cited, that the union, assisted by all the 
other unions in San Francisco, would see to it that the company 
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did not import non-union men to displace the union men now on 
the cars. In short, he claimed that the union had a monopoly and 
that the principle of competition did not apply. San Francisco 
was, according to this view, to be regarded as a closed market for 
labor, and conditions elsewhere should not be considered. The 
merits of these interesting and conflicting claims were not con- 
sidered in the award of the commission, which contented itself 
with the simple commonplace “that, generally speaking, the rate 
of wages is somewhat higher in the city of San Francisco than in 
other cities of equal size throughout the United States ;” although 
the bearing of this on the matters in controversy when the wages 
already paid were, according to the commission’s own finding, 
“from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. higher than those paid by simi- 
lar railways in other cities,” is not very clear. 
IV. THE HOURS OF LABOR. 

The demand of the men was for $3 per day on regular runs. 
A regular run, which should constitute a fuli day’s work, was 
defined as one which could be completed in not less than six nor 
more than nine hours. The question of hours was thus inex- 
tricably entangled with the question of wages. The men had no 
intention of asking for reduced hours, unless their regular earn- 
ings were at the same time maintained or increased. This 
involved, of necessity, a change from a rate per hour to a rate 
per day. It was, therefore, not altogether pertinent to discuss 
the hours of labor apart from the rate of wages. But the board 
took them up separately and decided that, in view of the practice 
in street-car service elsewhere and the exceptionally mild climate 
of San Francisco, a little less than eleven hours per day was not 
too long on the car, and the prevailing schedule of hours was left 
unchanged.* 

SUMMARY AND COMMENT. 

The theory of the men seemed to be that the market rate of 

wages which might prevail, under assumed conditions of free 


*There were other questions connected with the hours of labor which were 
largely of a practical nature, such as the relative merits of a continuous nine-hour 
day and of one broken for meals; or the possibility of keeping the cars moving 
twenty to twenty-fcur hours per day when two full turns on the car, or two 
regular runs, amounted to only eighteen hours, without compelling the company 
to employ many men on short hours. These were not ruled upon by the umpire. 
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competition, should be regarded in all adjustments of the wages 
of union men, if regarded at all, as the impassable minimum, and 
that if the cost of living were abnormally high, or the company 
unusually prosperous, higher rates should be paid. In the view 
of the company this demand of the union was of the nature of 
an artificial restraint of trade interfering with the natural and 
healthful forces of free competition, and that a fair day’s pay for 
a given service comes as close as possible to what the service 
would be worth at the market rate if there were no union. The 
theory of the award is not very clear, but seems to be that 
“humane considerations "’ dictate the payment of higher than the 
market rate when the cost of living is high. It is much to be 
regretted that the reasons for this attitude were not presented, 
and that the umpire decided that he would “not enter into the 
economic speculations that this question gives rise to, as it can 
serve no purpose here.”’ Per contra, if by “economic specula- 
tions’ he meant the definition of the terms “just” and “ equi- 
table” in his statement. “I have endeavored to be just and 
equitable to both sides,” it would have served a very useful 


purpose. 


Cases like this where the issue is clear, and is vital, going to 
the very root of the greatest of the unsettled questions in the 
relations of union labor to capital, afford a splendid opportunity 
for arbitrators to do something that shall outlast their day and 
generation. Whenever a dispute between wage-earners and 
their employers, involving solely the adjustment of wages and 
not complicated by the petty details of temporary “irritation,” 
is submitted to arbitration, it clearly becomes necessary to deter- 
mine what the principles are by which the members of the board 
or commission ought to be guided in reaching a decision. No 
award by a board of arbitration in such a case can ever be 
thoroughly satisfactory unless it is supported by reasons which 
appeal to the sense of justice of all concerned; and every such 
board is in duty bound to formulate such general principles in 
support of its award. Under such circumstances the expression 
which too often mars such awards, “I have tried to be fair to 
both sides,” is, when unsupported, utterly meaningless and serves 
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but to hide the true reasons for the award. No court of law 
decides an important case without citing the law. These labor 
disputes are not, and in the nature of things cannot be, referred 
to the ordinary courts of justice, because the “rights” involved 
have never been formulated in a manner to obtain that general 
recognition which is essential to “law.” The chief appeal is 
made, not to accepted tenets, like principles of law, but to certain 
original crude conceptions of justice and right similar to those 
which, Woolsey said, “the Creator of man has implanted in his 
nature, in order to protect the individual members of human 
society from one another, and to make just society possible.” 
Many of our most universally accepted conceptions of rights, of 
justice, and of equity were at first crude conceptions as vague 
and ill-defined as is our present-day conception of what we are 
pleased to call a “ fair wage.”” They crystallized but slowly into 
those grand conventions which, as Woolsey, in more teleological 
language, correctly says, make “ just society possible,” by proving 
their worth and their utility to society, and are now written large 
in our legal and moral codes. 

The appeal being to such ill-defined ideals, arbitrators cannot 
well afford to refuse to define what they mean by “ fair.”” The 
amount of the award concerns the present alone; the “how” of 
it may make for the progress of the race. Arbitrators sit as 
judges in labor disputes, and at present they make their “law ” as 
they goalong. They have few precedents to guide them, because 
precedents are stili in the making. But principles formulated 
in important labor disputes, when they are clearly and forcefully 
expressed, and ring true to manhood, will naturally become pre- 
cedents, and be quoted and appealed to in subsequent cases much 
as legal opinions formulated by the courts are referred to and 
relied upon. Is it altogether fanciful to suppose that there may 
thus grow up, in a manner not unlike the growth of our common 
law, or perhaps even more closely analogous to the growth of 
international law, a body of rules or principles having much the 
force of law in the future adjustments of wages? 


Cart C. PLEHN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 








THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF OUR FOREIGN 
TRADE. 

NOTWITHSTANDING some minor shocks in financial circles, 
this country still finds itself in a state of self-satisfaction. Since 
the business revival in 1898 the greatest pains have been taken by 
our newspapers, our magazines, our reviews, and our orators to 
trace each step of our country’s progress and make it known to 
the people with all the dispatch permitted by telegraph and tele- 
phone. Probably the bad effects on the public of this systematic 
boom predominate over the good. 

The good side of jingo writing is that after all it gives us 
news, partial though it be, and we are permitted to draw the 
inference that there are in existence other nations. Now, this is a 
most important point, and one that will be extensively noticed in 
these remarks. On the other hand, the bad in the vulgar gospel 
of success that has recently been so pressed upon the community 
is, in the first place, that it is one-sided, stating all of the favor- 
able facts and none of the unfavorable ones; and in the second, 
that this one-sidedness leads us to exaggerate our importance in 
the industrial world and lulls us into a false sense of security. I 
shall attempt, therefore, to state more impartially than usual the 
facts concerning the great industrial progress that has been made 
undoubtedly and most fortunately by this country, along with 
others, in recent years. 

The usual items of economic progress are included in state- 
ments of wealth, population, production, and commerce. Taking 
the period just before the recent boom, we find that, notwithstand- 
ing the severe crisis of 1893 and the depression which accom- 
panied it, the wealth of the United States was estimated in 1888 
as 61 billion dollars and in 1896 as 81.7 billions, an increase of 
33 per cent. For the same period the wealth of twenty-two prin- 
cipal countries of the world increased only from 316.5 billions to 
351.9 billions, or 11 per cent. In the same period the wealth of 
England increased from 54 billions to 59 billions, that of France 
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from 44 billions to 48 billions, and that of Germany from 38 
billions to 40 billions. While, therefore, the increase of the 
wealth of the United States was three times as fast as that of the 
world and more than three times that of the oldest countries of 
Europe, it remains to inquire whether in all the other elements 
of civilization—#in arts, science, and literature—our progress 
was equally great.+ 

What we seek is progress. This self-adulation, so far as it is 
posited upon increase in wealth and trade, in its excesses implies 
a belief that progress consists in these things alone. We may 
grant the need of a physical basis for the superstructure of prog- 
ress, but we must positively affirm that this basis is vain if it 
remains only a basis and bears no superstructure ultimately. 
France has increased her so-called wealth and commerce less than 
some other even of the old nations in recent years; and yet per- 
haps we would concede France to be the most advanced of nations. 
Increase of wealth is but a part of the story of progress: if ours 
is rapid, that is because we had a small beginning; if it is great, 
that is because a new world was given, and an old world sent to 
it inen and ideas; but it cannot be permanently the greatest, 
because other countries, like Russia, China, and the British em- 
pire, are larger, and combinations still larger may be formed, and 
because there is other wealth that transcends economic wealth. 

But still the business of this paper is with this part-progress 
known as “economic.” Within this narrow field we have to 
determine the space occupied by our own country, important 
indeed, though limited. While our object is to estimate its present 
position, we are often compelled to glance at the past for at least 
a partial explanation. Estimates of wealth are arbitrary and 
uncertain. Wealth is only truly economic in so far as it may be 
regarded as income-giving capital. The various business enter- 
prises of a country are therefore what we must look to for income. 
In reviewing in a summary way the income-giving power of our 
country’s business, the grand division of commerce attracts our 
attention as at once important and worth while, since it offers the 
most available statistics. 
From 1720 to 1880 the world’s commerce increased forty 
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times, and from 1800 to 1889, eleven times. Since the share of 
the United States in the world’s commerce was only 10 per cent. 
so iate as 1880, it would seem that it could have had little share in 
the previous enormous increase. Indeed, if we take the period 
from 1800 to 1889, we find that, while the commerce of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany has increased, roughly, twelve 
times, that of the United States has increased but seven times, or 
hardly more than half as fast. In fact, if we extend the period 
and take in a round hundred years from 1801 to 1901, and com- 
pare the foreign commerce of the United States with that of Eng- 
land, we find that, while a century ago the foreign commerce of 
the United States was 62 per cent. of that of the United Kingdom, 
now, in IgOI, it is but 54 per cent. 

The reason for this relative decline of commerce is of course 
not to be found in the decline of our shipping, to be treated here- 
after, for our foreign commerce counts just as much when 
freighted under foreign flags as under our own. It was, however, 
the enormous expansion of our shipping before the peace of 
Amiens (1802), and again after the renewal of the continental 
wars in 1804, that contributed to the early and almost premature 
development of our commerce. It was a commerce not so much 
stimulated by our own products as by our transshipments of 
foreign goods; so that this distant country, far from the centers 
of civilization, was made the base of the world’s commercial 
operations. In 1806 the foreign exports of the United States 
amounted to one and a half times the domestic exports; in Ig02 
the foreign exports of the United States amounted to but one 
fifty-second part of the domestic exports. While it is a pleasant 
thing that our commerce is now fed from domestic sources, it is 
worth noting that the process has been one of changing the com- 
position of our exports rather than that of more rapid commercial 
expansion here than abroad. 

After all, the fundamental phenomenon in the progress of the 
United States has been the rapid increase of population. For 
commerce to increase as fast as population among a people long 
poor and engaged in clearing a primzval wilderness would indeed 
hardly be expected. Accordingly, we find that the commerce of 
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Europe increased from 1850 to 1894 six times as fast as the popu- 
lation, which of course is not true of the United States, the popu- 
lation of which has increased much more rapidly than that of 
Europe. Comparing the United States with the United Kingdom, 
the population of the United States from 1820 to 1890 increased 
seven times, while that of England increased two and a half 
times. Thus the population of the United States increased over 
three times as fast as that of England, while its commerce only 
increased half as fast. 

So far we have carried the comparison only up to about the 
year 1890. But we are chiefly concerned with the period since 
1890, and for that period we find our commercial relations with 
the rest of the world quite reversed. It still holds true, indeed, 
for the long period of our national history that we cannot show 
an increase of commerce so great as that of some foreign coun- 
tries; but for the last decade of the nineteenth century we did for 
a while most emphatically reverse the situation. 

In the first place, let us take the period just covering the crisis 
years, 1890, 1893, 1896, and including a world-wide depression : 
we find that the foreign commerce of the United States actually 
increased by 100 million dollars, while that of France and Eng- 
land decreased by a like amount. However, in this period one 
country surpassed the United States: the commerce of Germany 
increased by 150 millions, or one-half more than that of the 
United States. Europe recuperated from the general depression 
earlier than the United States; this gave her purchasing power 
and credit; but the United States, suffering from the recent 
crisis, was glad to sell at very low prices. Accordingly, we find 
the increase in commerce to consist in exports of manufactures 
which rose from 138 millions in 1889 and 156 millions in 1893 
to 228 millions in 1896 and 433.8 millions in 1900. 

As these remarkable figures indicate, the really great things 
in our commercial expansion occurred in the five short years 
from 1895 to 1900. Exports of manufactures rose in this short 
period from 183.5 millions to 433.8 millions, or 237 per cent. 
Now, comparing this increase in commerce with that of the 
world for about the same period —a period truly epoch-making 
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in the world’s commerce, and the one in which the United States 
for the first time stands boldly forth as leader and exemplar — we 
find that in 1901 the world’s commerce had risen to 20.5 billions, 
ani increase in five years of hardly 12 per cent. Probably a large 
part of this increase was due to rise in prices. In the same 
period the foreign commerce of the United States had risen to 
2.2 billions, an increase of 33 per cent.; that of England had 
risen to 3.9 billions, an increase of 14 per cent.; and that of 
Germany and France show about the same increase. 

The remarkable point, undoubtedly, in our recent commercial 
expansion has been the increase in our exports. Between 1896 
and 1go1 the total foreign trade of the United States rose from 1.6 
billions to 2.2 billions, an increase, as already remarked, of 33 1-3 
per cent. Meanwhile the exports rose from 883 millions to 1.4 
billions, or 66 per cent.; and 1896 was not a bad year, the only 
year in which it had been previously surpassed in figures being 
the great wheat-export year ending July 1, 1892, when our 
exports passed the billion-dollar mark. 

In the recent period of rising exports the gain has been 
largely due, as already remarked, to our manufactures. In 1890 
our manufactures formed but 17.8 per cent of our exports. But 
from 1895 the proportion of manufactured exports rose rapidly. 
Even in 1899 when our agricultural exports were so large, owing 
to the large crop of 1898, the exports of manufactures were rising 
still more rapidly, reaching 29 per cent. of the total exports; and 
in 1900 they rose to 31.6 per cent. Owing to the rise in the prices 
of manufactures, foreign purchasing has been discouraged, and 
the proportion of manufactures exported has not kept quite so 
high, but the more recent falling off is not alarming, the pro- 
portion still reaching 29.7 per cent. for 1902. 

“Tn the eight years since 1895 the increase in the exportation 
of manufactures has been nearly three times as much as in the 
fifteen years immediately prior to 1895.” 

The inspired and officious press items that emanated from 
government statistical bureaus used to lay great stress on our 
surplus of exports over imports. This sweet but siren song is 
not so often heard, and it is well that it is not. The idea that we 
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can sell continually without buying is not a wholesome one to 
preach; and that we are beginning to collect our foreign credits 
in form of merchandise is not a bad sign. For 1901 this surplus 
was 664 million dollars. By July 1, 1903, it had declined to 384 
millions. We have to go back to 1897 to find a smaller surplus; 
in fact, if we consider only our trade with England—a country 
which it was supposed by the extremists that we had so far dis- 
tanced as to render it wholly a buyer and no longer a seller — 
it turns out for 1903 that the excess of our exports to it over our 
imports from it is no larger than it was in the year 1892—a 
year in which “ political orators thrilled the country with pictures 
of England’s deluge of merchandise, emptied on our shores and 
wholly destructive of our domestic industry.” ? 

However, we have as yet witnessed no diminution in our total 
trade —that 1s, in the sum of our exports and imports, and that 
is the chief thing. In principle it matters little whether at a given 
moment there be an excess of imports, provided they be capital 
goods and not luxuries. The total trade of 1903 is 135 millions 
larger than that of 1900, when it was larger than in any previous 
year. And it argues against real crisis conditions that exports 
were nearly as large as in 1901, when they were larger than in 
any previous year, being only 60 millions less, or $1,419,991,290. 
But, on the other hand, imports of clocks and watches, diamonds, 
laces, and spirits have again for the first time risen to the extrava- 
gant figures of 1893. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, and one that testifies to the 
wealth of Europe, that one-half of the manufactures of the 
United States go to Europe. It is also remarkable that our 
exportation of manufactures to Europe has increased nearly 
threefold from 1892 to 1902. Of our 403.5 millions of exports 
of manufactures in 1902 one-half went to Europe, about 100 
millions to Canada and to the rest of North America, while the 
larger part of the remaining 100 millions went to Asia and South 
America. The increase of our trade with Asia since the close of 
the Spanish war has been remarkable. In 1898 we exported 9.1 
millions worth to China, and in 1902 we exported 23.1 millions. 

* Evening Post, August 1, 1903. 
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Our increase of trade with Japan, however, is due to an export 
of raw material: the Japanese import increasing quantities of 
American cotton, which they prefer to the Indian product, to feed 
their growing cotton manufactures. 

Our domestic exchanges are thirteen times as great as our 
foreign commerce. Nor, as has been shown, has our foreign 
commerce grown so fast as that of foreign countries; only the 
last half-dozen years have shown a tendency to improvement in 
this respect. Consequently, the interest in our foreign commerce 
is rather in its quality than its quantity. The make-up of our 
exports and imports is an index of what is going on in trade 
circles at home. In 1820 nianufactures formed 71.4 per cent. of 
our imports; in 1902, 39 per cent. In 1820 manufactures formed 
7.5 per cent. of our exports, and in 1902, as already stated, they 
formed 29.8 per cent. 

It was to be expected that we would import less manufactures 
and export more. Otherwise we should hardly have been a pro- 
gressive people. Whether this progress has been the work of the 
protective policy is not now under discussion, and it is very diffi- 
cult either to establish or deny. It still holds true, however, that 
imanufactures play a larger part in imports than in exports, even 
though copper and perhaps other articles are not counted in 
manufactures, zhen imported. 

Among our exports of manufactures the most important is 
iron. In 1890 we exported 25.5 million dollars’ worth and in 
1900, 121.9 millions’ worth. In 1902 this item was reduced to 
98.5 millions. It is often said that this reduction is due “to 
excessive home demand for iron and steel manufactures.” While 
this statement is true, it is but a part of the truth. Prices were 
reduced in Europe, especially ir Germany, due to the commercial 
depression there, while they were raised so high in the United 
States by speculative inflation as to preclude exportation. Asa 
matter of fact, the importation of manufactures of iron into the 
United States more than doubled in the four years from 1898 to 
1902 (from 12.6 to 27.1 millions). The largest previous impor- 
tation was 28.9 millions in 1892. 

As to manufactured exports again, our other chief items are 
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petroleum, copper, cotton, boots and shoes, and agricultural 
implements. Mineral-oil exports increased from 44 millions in 
1890 to 68 millions in 1900 (but 66 millions in 1902). Copper 
exports rose from 2.3 millions in 1890 to 57 millions in 1900. 
The increased market for copper was found in Germany, where 
the electrical industries made such rapid strides in those years; 
and, notwithstanding the crisis in that country, and the temporary 
decline of our copper exports, resulting in almost a panic in the 
Boston copper market, we have in Germany a permanent cus- 
tomer for our copper. The Germans freely acknowledge that 
they cannot get along without American copper. 

There was also some importation of copper, rising from 3 
million dollars in 1898 to 10.9 millions in 1902. Notice that for 
purpose of exportation, copper, ingots, plates, and bars are 
classed as manufactures, while when the statistical writers in the 
employ of the government speak of the importation of ingots, 
plates and bars, they speak of them as manufacturer’s materials. 
Now, a protective tariff is meant to foster the production and 
exportation of manufactures, while the official doctrine is gaining 
ground that it is consistent with an increased inflow of materials, 
raw or partly manufactured. In the case of copper, then, the 
official argument is that it is a manufacture when it is exported, 
but a material when it is imported; and to the tariff the praise is 
given in both cases! 

The next export in order of importance among manufactures 
is cotton, which has risen from 10 million dollars in 1890 to over 
30 millions in 1902. This increase is partly due to the trade with 
China, which rose from 3.8 millions in 1892 to 14.3 millions in 
1902. Our exports of boots and shoes, a most ancient American 
industry, have grown enormously. In 1895 we exported only 
822 pairs; in 1900, 3 million pairs; in 1902, 3.9 million pairs. 
A traveler in Europe sees American shoes of good grades on 
exhibition in shop windows everywhere. Of agricultural imple- 
ments we exported in 1890 334 millions’ worth, and in 1902 163%4 
millions’ worth. The most of this is made up of mowers, 
reapers, plows, and cultivators. Our threshing machines are 
less sought abroad. One reason is that France, the greatest 
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wheat producer next to the United States, and perhaps Russia, 
is successful in the manufacture of threshing machines, while she 
has been unable to manufacture the other agricultural implements 
of equal excellence with the Americans. 

If we intend to study the probable course of our future trade 
relations, it will be interesting to prepare ourselves by noting the 
different parts of the world where our customers live. In other 
words, we have to note the destination of our exports, and what 
is the character of the trade with our different customers. Of 
our total exports in the year 1902, 72.9 per cent. went to Europe, 
14.7 per cent. to North America, 2.7 per cent. to South America, 
4.6 per cent. to Asia, 2.4 per cent. to Oceania, and 2.4 per cent. 
to Africa. Of course, it is but natural that the bulk of our trade 
should be with the wealthiest region— Europe. We cannot sell 
where purchasing power is lacking. What, however, do we send 
to Europe and the other continents? The idle talk about the 
American invasion of Europe implies that we send things similar 
to those produced there; but statistics tell a very different story, 
for manufactures form only 20 per cent. of our exports to Europe, 
quite 52 per cent. of our exports to North America, 68 per cent. 
of our exports to Asia, and fully 80 per cent. of our exports to 
Oceania. So far the rule holds, then, that we send a smaller 
proportion of manufactured exports to the older countries which 
manufacture for themselves. 

This rule does not hold for South America and Africa quite 
so strongly, for but 62 per cent. of exports to South America are 
manufactured, and 33 per cent. of our exports to Africa. These 
countries are not more civilized than Asia and Oceania, but 
exhibit a comparative preference for European goods —a pref- 
erence due to traditional tastes and connections. South America 
has no sentimental nor historical affinities with North America, 
except in the dreadful examples of rebellion, revolt, and civil war. 
South Americans are Latin peoples; they dislike the United 
States and its people; they regarded with horror the victories of 
our arms over Spain in 1898, and only by poverty were restrained 
from joining hands with the Spaniards, even at the expense of 
Cuban independence. Their mother-country is the European 
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continent, whose merchants have always been among them. 
They are as near to Europe geographically as to the United 
States. Of our exports of manufactures to Europe about one- 
half go to the United Kingdom. The hard times on the continent 
since 1900 have caused a falling off in our exports of manu- 
factures thither. For instance, the electrical crisis in Germany 
has caused a falling off in our copper exports to that country from 
10.9 million dollars to 6.8 millions (1902). 

Notwithstanding the notable increase in our exports of manu- 
factures, our importation of manufacturers’ materials exceeds 
slightly our exports of manufactures. In other words, we may, 
if we choose, look upon our exports of manufactures as a means 
of paying for our imports of manufacturers’ materials, which are 
to be used largely in producing commodities for home consump- 
tion. Thus we see again that our foreign commerce is but an 
incident in the total production and exchange of the country. 

It still holds true that our chief class of exports is agricultural. 
57 per cent. We are therefore far from reaching the state of a 
non-agricultural, exclusively manufacturing nation. While 
America’s exports of manufactures are about 30 per cent. of her 
total exports, Englard’s amount to about 85 per cent. 

The colossal fact in British economics is the shipping industry 
and carrying trade, which equal those of the rest of the world 
combined. The transportation interests of the United States 
are not less important. That they are on land and not on the 
sea does not lessen their productivity. The railroads of the 
United States are nearly equal in mileage to those of the rest of 
the world. Our railroads therefore may be fairly set over 
against England’s merchant marine; but really our railroads are 
a much greater item of national strength, for they operate wholly 
within our own territory, and carry our own wealth exclusively, 
while England’s ships navigate the open seas as the public car- 
riers of foreigners. The more railroads there are, the greater 
are the regions open to agriculture, mining, and population, and 
the wider are the markets. Our railroad building has been more 
phenomenal than that of any other country. 

The older countries should naturally have provided themselves 
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first with the improved transportation. They had the population 
and the products, and would seem to have needed it most. But 
their capital was engaged in other methods; they were already 
interested in great systems of national wagon-roads, and cheap 
transportation suddenly introduced would derange vested inter- 
ests. Moreover, Europe was most convenient for sea commerce. 
The new and sparsely populated country, on the other hand, 
offered a free field for enterprise, and the railroad became, not, 
as in Europe, a means of revolutionizing industry, but a means 
of developing a new country, where even decent wagon-roads 
were lacking. However, at the very first Europe did take the 
lead in railroad building. 

From 1870 to 1880 Europe and the United States each added 
48 thousand miles, leaving Europe ahead in 1880 with 101.7 
thousand miles, the United States having but 93.6 thousand 
miles. But Russia, the great grain producer, increased its lines 
only from 7 thousand to 14 thousand miles. In the decade from 
1880 to 1890 Russia and India made but small extensions of their 
railway systems. But both of those countries are supplied with 
river and ocean navigation facilities, and we are not surprised to 
find India entering into active competition with the American 
Northwest in the first part of the decade, and Russia in the latter 
part. Then Argentina also entered the world-market suddenly 
and vigorously. 

From 1880 to 1890 the United States had increased its lines 
from 93.2 thousand to 166.7 thousand miles, or 7 thousand miles 
a year. After 1880 Europe added to its mileage hardly more 
rapidly than before, and by 1888 had increased to only 130 thou- 
sand, and the United States was already far ahead. By 1900 the 
United States had increased its mileage to 194 thousand, and by 
1902 to 202,471 miles. By 1897 Europe had increased its lines 
to 161.2 thousand miles. At that time the United States was 
still 21.4 thousand miles ahead. At the same date, while Europe 
had 161.2 thousand miles, all America had 232 thousand miles, 
and the world 402.2 thousand miles. It will thus be seen that the 
whole world had little more than twice as much mileage as the 
United States alone. This certainly is a fine showing for the 
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United States. Notwithstanding all the financial disappoint- 
ments which have been connected with railroad development in 
this country, it can be said in general that the American railroads 
are not only incomparably more extensive than those of any other 
country, but also unsurpassed in efficiency, although probably 
some features of the best European lines are superior. 

As to shipping, it appears that Americans have ground for 
condolence rather than congratulation from the mercantile point 
of view. It is true that our total tonnage is, next to England’s, 
the largest (5.2 million tons compared with 9.6), but it is almost 
entirely devoted to domestic commerce. 

As to shipbuilding, in 1900 but one steel steamer was built 
in the United States for foreign trade. The zenith of American 
shipbuilding was reached shortly before the Civil War. We have 
protected the construction of American ships excessively, but 
have not protected their operation. Experience proves that we 
cannot successfully protect the construction without protecting 
the operation. In order to sell ships to an American marine 
we must first have the marine. Our treaty relations with for- 
eign countries at the beginning of the nineteenth century per- 
mitted tariff and tonnage discriminations against foreign bottoms. 

} This policy was inherited by the new republic from the old 
régime and was practiced with great success up to 1820. After 
1820 our superiority in wooden construction made all protection 
unnecessary; but when, after 1860, we needed protection for our 
metal-shipping industries, we seemed to be unable to revive the 
discrimination against foreign ships. In fact, discriminative 
duties have become obsolete and discriminating tonnage- and 
port-dues are not favored by modern treaties. May we infer that 
protection to shipbuilding is obsolete also? In any case, protec- 
tion must be thoroughgoing or it is not protection. 

We need five million tons of shipping to carry on our foreign 
trade. We have, however, only five million tons altogether, and 
that is restricted to our own waters and domestic commerce. At 
the rate of only 29 thousand tons built in 1900, we could supply 
but a very small part of the up-keep of this tonnage from our own 
shipyards. In 1899 the United States built only 193 steel 
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steamers, with a tonnage of 237,379 tons. The same year Eng- 
land built 567 steel steamers, with a tonnage of 1,341,425 tons. 
From 1890 to 1900 the tonnage entering our own ports increased 
53 per cent. In that decade the world built 12 million tons of 
ocean-going steamers, England built 9.7 million tons, and the 
United States built 206.7 thousand tons! 

Of course, it is not necessary that we do our own carrying 
trade. The argument is perfectly correct that we cannot be 
expected to supply our own wants at home, and have a commerce 
besides. Anyhow, shipping is not commerce, but is merely a 
branch of industry, one phase of the industry of transportation. 
But upon those persons who think that we ought to supply our 
own wants wholly from domestic production and carry on a big 
trade besides (a problem which students have always looked 
upon as of the boot-strap order) it is worth while to impress a 
few of the things in which we are not ahead of all the rest of the 
world. In this connection it is worth noting that our great port 
of New York is suffering a decline. Its exports of the great 
staples have fallen off considerably. Comparing the periods 
1873-77 and 1894-98, we find that, whereas in the former period 
New York exported 64.9 per cent. of our flour, wheat, and corn, 
in the latter it exported only 40 per cent. The same comparison 
for Philadelphia shows also a slight falling off (from 12 to 10.6 
per cent.). It is true that in the same period Boston, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, and Newport News, as well as the Canadian ports, have 
made great gain. 

New York’s proud position as the great port of the country 
was largely due to the bold construction of the Erie Canal in 
1825. Notwithstanding that this canal has been enlarged at 
different times, it has proved inadequate. The proportion of the 
staples coming to New York by canal fell from 26.3 per cent. 
of the Atlantic exports to 7.7 per cent. in the same period, 1877- 
98. After careful study of the situation, the legislature of New 
York has resolved to expend 100 million dollars in the construc- 
tion of a new canal which shall double the present depth of six 
or seven feet and allow the passage of vessels of 1,000 tons, 
instead of the present canal boats of 200 tons. 
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While, however, the city of New York is struggling to regain 
its position as the great port for exportation of our cereals, it has 
become perhaps the greatest financial center of the world. It has 
loaned money to foreign governments and institutions, its gold 
reserves are twice those of the Bank of England and nearly equal 
to the famous treasure of the Bank of France, and its deposits 
have risen from 442 million dollars in 1889 to 963 millions last 
February (1903). This increase in deposits is much greater 
than the increase in money value of products of the country. 
Again, the increase in money value of products is doubtless far 
greater than the increase in the number and weight of products. 
The increase in financial transactions therefore exaggerates 
greatly the increase in production, and this exaggeration itself is ° 
a great danger to progress and prosperity. 

In the height of the European crisis of 1g01 appeal was made 
to this country for funds, and met with ready response. For the 
first time America loaned to Europe on a large scale, and in trans- 
actions purely financial, not mercantile. The exaggeration of 
jingoism immediately heralded loudly what was called the trans- 
fer of the money center of the world to New York. That we had 
been definitely received into the great financial group of countries 
was unquestionable; but the cooler heads knew that we could 
not always be financial lenders, while the more skeptical doubted 
whether, on the whole balance, we were at any time at all on the 
creditor side. By 1902, a year later, our deep indebtedness to 
Europe again was a financial commonplace; and in the decisive 
stock slump of the past summer it is European buying that has 
kept our securities from falling lower than they have, while 
European loans were all that held the crisis off during the winter 
and spring of 1903. 

Already in the fall of 1902 our bank over-expansion had 
become matter of comment in semi-official circles. Comptroller 
Ridgeley said at New Orleans at the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, November II, 1902: 

The clearing transactions have increased from 54 billion dollars in 1897 
to 114 billion dollars in 1901, an increase of 60 billions. That is, they have 
more than doubled The percentage of legal reserve to deposits in the 
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reserve cities required to hold 25 per cent. has fallen from 32.08 per cent. in 
1806 to 24.21 per cent. in 1902, and at the last call for report of condition not 
one of the central reserve cities and only seven out of the thirty reserve cities 
held the full legal reserve. 

The expansion continued unchecked all last spring.? Ameri- 
can credit is dangerously inflated. The wild stock-watering that 
has been going on in the last few years and the rise in prices have 
led to a bank expansion which is, perhaps, as great as any that has 
ever been witnessed in this country, and it must be that the 
responsibilities of finance are in unusually strong hands, and that 
the industry of the country is extraordinarily well organized, if 
we can escape a general financial crisis or can confine to financial 
circles the crisis that has occurred. 

We are the wealthiest nation —a good thing if we know how 
to use wealth; otherwise a calamity. Wealth implies nowadays 
much knowledge and technical skill, and those attainments of 
themselves denote some steps in advance in the essentials of 
human progress; but technical knowledge and skill are not to be 
the final flower and product. 

Our foreign commerce was at one period our most important 
industry; today it is comparatively unimportant, having grown 
little in the last hundred years relatively to that of other countries, 
and still less relatively to our increase of population. Little 
Holland, which has but one two hundred and thirty-fourth of the 
area of the United States, has a foreign commerce equal to 67 
per cent. of that of the United States. The enormous increase, 
however, in our domestic commerce is commensurate with our 
growth in wealth and with the extension of the vast transporta- 
tion system within our own domain and almost wholly at the 
service of our own commerce; moreover, the extension of our 
domestic shipping on inland waters has made us the second nation 
in water transportation, although our ocean-going shipping is 
insignificant. Domestic shipping is as exclusively devoted to 
domestic commerce as is our railway system. 

During the last few years, however, an unusual activity has 
been manifested in our foreign commerce; and it has expanded 


?See Monthly Summary, June, 1903, p. 4506. 
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more rapidly than that of other countries. There was room for 
expansion, and it is to be hoped that the movement is not yet at 
anend. On the other hand, one of the phases of this expansion 
that attracts most attention is at an end —the remarkable increase 
of the surplus of exports over imports. That this surplus has 
returned to normal proportions without a corresponding decrease 
of total trade is matter for congratulation; and yet we cannot 
rest in the assurance that foreign trade may not again recede; 
stagnation in home industry, a period of depression, would surely 
affect it. On the other hand, it may be said with truth that 
whenever our foreign trade has gained in volume—and it has 
steadily, though slowly, gained from early times—there has 
never been permanent or prolonged retrogression. 

Undoubtedly the late period of unusual exports of manu- 
factures to Europe denoted a very sharp competition. The issue 
was whether or not certain products, some of them staples and 
some specialties, were to be permanently supplied by the United 
States, thus forcing foreign manufactures to change their activity 
into other lines or to transfer their workshops to this side of the 
Atlantic. Such competition is quite unavoidable. It does not 
prove that we are permanently to win in every case; much less 
that the possibly excluded competitor will not find some other 
and more profitable investment. Such a result would be as 
injurious to us as to the foreign country, for it would deprive us 
of a customer. The ups and downs of business, occurring in 
different countries at different times, cause a relative variation 
of prices in different countries, which affords a temporary advan- 
tage in selling now to one country and now to another, entirely 
apart from the permanent economies of production. 

Europe still distrusts our financial stability. But, financial 
power surely comes with surplus products and multiplied 
exchanges. We can mingle in European finance only so far 
as we either have or expect to have a foreign trade, for foreign 
trade credits are the basis of foreign financial operations or the 
result of them; and thus the increase of our total foreign trade 
has a wide international bearing. 


W. G. LANGwortTHy TAYLOR. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 








AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN HIGH-SPEED TRAINS. 
I. 


Mucu has been written on the relative cost of travel on 
American and European railways, but, strange to say, very little 
has been published, of a definite nature, on the service rendered 
by the railways in return for the fares collected. The frequency, 
the punctuality, and the expedition of the service have received 
but scant attention. 

The dearth of information on these points is not difficult 
of explanation. The work involved in the compilation of suffi- 
cient and accurate data, adequately to show the character of the 
service rendered, is so extensive and exacting as to discourage 
all but those ready to devote a great amount of time and patience 
to the collection of the facts as well as to their preparation for 
presentation.’ 

Twenty years ago E. Foxwell? made an extended investiga- 


tion into the speed of British express trains, and in the following 
year H. B. Willock* computed the speed of the express trains 
of Great Britain in 1871 and compared the results he obtained 
with those secured by Mr. Foxwell, thus showing the progress 
that had been made during the interval from 1871 to 1883. 


*To the person whose acquaintance with railway time-tables is confined to 
the condensed schedules of through trains this statement may not appeal with 
much force. But let such a person compute the journey and running speeds of 
the trains between two cities no more remote from each other than New York 
and Boston, where most of the trains run over the lines of but a single com- 
pariy, and his conception of the pains and labor involved in getting from the 
local time-tables an accurate statement of the distances traveled by different trains 
and the number of station stops, and the time thus lost, by the trains between a 
sufficient number of cities to show the character of the service of a country, will 
undergo a sweeping modification. 

*-For the results of Mr. Foxwetv’s labors see “ English Express Trains: 
Their Average Speed, etc.; with Notes on Gradients, Long Runs, etc.,” Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XLVI, pp. 517 ff. 

H. B. Wittrock, “ English Express Trains in 1871; and a Comparison 
between Them and Those of 1883,” ibid., Vol. XLVII, pp. 250 ff. 
34 
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Since the early eighties until recently nothing of extended 
scope on train speeds has been published. In 1901 Mr. W. A. 
Schulze* presented tables which purported to show the speed 
of the express trains of America and of the principal countries 
of Europe. His work was, however, performed with such 
streng pro-German bias that the results he obtained have but 
slight value.° On comparing the movement of the trains of 
the different countries he arrived at the astonishing conclusion 
that the trains of Germany average better in point of speed than 
those of any other country. 


II. 


The present paper undertakes three somewhat independent 
things: the speed of the most famous railway trains of the world 
will be shown; the train service between the principal cities of 
the United States will be contrasted with the train service 
between the principal cities of the German Empire; and finally 
a reply will be made to Mr. Schulze’s last discussion of European 
and American high-speed trains. 

Unusual interest attaches to the speed of the world’s famous 
trains because these trains are looked upon as showing the 
standard of excellence prevailing in the country through which 
they run. This generally accepted view rests on a secure foun- 
dation, but of course it must not be understood that in every 
instance the famous trains are the fastest trains regardless of all 
circumstances. There are certain considerations which must 
always be kept in mind in discussing the speed of trains and 
chief among these is the matter of distance. 

Distance affects speed in at least two ways. Travel between 
remote points is not so heavy as between near-by points of equal 
importance, and therefore there is not the same demand or 
reward for high speed. Long stretches of track devoid of sharp 


**“ Die Fahrgeschwindigkeit der Schnellziige auf den Haupteisenbahnen in 
Europa,” Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, 1901, pp. 124 ff.; and “Die Fahrgeschwin- 
digkeit der amerikanischen Eisenbahnen,” ibid., pp. 782 ff. 

*A criticism by the present writer, of Mr. Schulze’s tables is found in this 
Journar, Vol X, pp. 361 ff., and a rejoinder by Mr. Scuutze in the Archiv fiir 
Eisenbahnwesen, 1902, pp. 1244 ff. 
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curves, free from mountain ranges to be climbed, wide rivers 
to be crossed, often ferried, and large cities which must be 
slowly traversed, are rare, and it is therefore generally much 
more difficult, from the physical point of view, to maintain a 
high speed over a great distance. 

Because of the obstacles which usually intervene and prevent 
the running of trains over great distances at the highest speed, the 
long-distance train — even though it be the best of its kind and 
justly famous — may not bear comparison with a short-distance 
train not so well known. For this reason I have introduced 


trains which run shorter distances, even if they are not so widely 


known, in order to show the service of the country under con- 
sideration with greater accuracy. 

What has been said on the importance of giving due weight 
to the matter of distance in discussions of train speed will appear 
and be emphasized after the tables which will be introduced have 
been examined. It will be noted that as the distances increase - 
the average speed usually diminishes, especially when the trains 
of any country which may be selected are contrasted with one 
another. 

In showing the speed of the trains which, for their respective 
countries, indicate the accepted standard of excellence, a basis 
is presented, although it is but a narrow and unsatisfactory one, 
for judging the merits of the train service of the United States 
and of the German Empire, which will be shown at some length. 

Before the tables are submitted, the sources of information 
drawn on, the significance of the terms employed, and the manner 
in which the speeds were computed may be given. 

The sources of information were as follows: Official Guide 
of the Railways and Steam Navigation Lines of the United 
States, May, 1903; Reichs-Kursbuch, May, 1903; Guide officiel 
des voyageurs sur tous les chemins de fer francais, May, 1903; 
Bradshaw's General Railway and Steam Navigation Guide for 
Great Britain and Ireland, February, 1903; Orario ufficiale delle 
strade ferrate del Regno d'Italia, February, 1903; for Spain the 
Guia general de ferrocarriles, January, 1903; and Conducteur— 
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Fahrplane der osterreichischen und ungarischen Eisenbahn-, Post- 
und Dampfschiff-Course, February, 1903.° 

By “ journey-time”’ is meant the total time elapsing from the 
moment of departure of the train from the initial station to 
the moment it comes to a stop at its final destination. By “ run- 
ning-time’’ is meant the journey-time minus the time lost in 
station stops. “ Journey-speed” denotes the average number 
of miles per hour, stoppages included, by which a train advances 
on its journey. By “running-speed” is meant the average num- 
ber of miles per hour run by the train while it is actually in 
motion from station to station, 1. e., the average speed obtained 
by deducting station stops. 

To get the aggregate time lost in station stops, in all cases 
where the schedule gave merely the time of arrival at an inter- 
mediate station, or merely the time of departure, one minute 
was allowed for the stop, and one minute was also allowed where 
the schedule gave the same time for arrival and departure.‘ 

In ranking trains, although it has not been customary so to 
regard it, journey-speed should be deemed of greater importance 
than running-speed. This is true because the reaching of his 
final destination is the consummation the traveler most desires 
and constantly has in view. Rapid running between stations 
associated with lounging at stations does not bring him any faster 
to the goal he desires than more moderate but more continuous 
running does, while it considerably increases the dangers of his 
journey. 

In the table on pp. 40, 41, the speed of the world’s most 
famous trains is given. Originally the plan was to show the aver- 
age journey- and running-speed of these trains for their entire 


°*A comparison of the full schedules of the guides for February of Great 
Britain, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, and for January of Spain, with the abridged 
tables for these countries found in the Reichs-Kursbuch for May, showed no 
charges in the schedules of the trains which will find a place in the tables of this 
article, and it was therefore assumed that the schedules of January and February, 
1903, were in force in May, 1903. 

‘For the trains of this country this, of course, seldom gives the actual 
running time, because many of the schedules in the Official Guide are more or less 
abridged, and because of the numerous grade crossings which still exist and 


frequently necessitate a full stop. 
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journey, and this only. But later it was thought best to depart 
somewhat from this scheme and thereby prevent misconceptions 
which would later have to be corrected. Where trains pass 
through more than one country their speed is shown by countries. 
This was done in order that the good service of one country may 
not suffer because of the poor service of its neighbors. 

It will be noted that the journey of a number of the trains, 
particularly those of Great Britain, have been cut short, and that 
the speed of the French trains is given for their full journeys and 
for parts of them as well. This was done to show the speed of 
the French trains over the stretches of track where the fastest 
running is done and to permit comparisons with the other trains 
of the table on equal terms. The speed of the trains between 
Philadelphia (Camden) and Atlantic City is given for May, 
1903, and October, 1903, but naturally, when comparisons are 
made, the speed in May should be used. The speed in October 
is given so that these trains may be seen at their best. It will be 
noted that the speed of the “ Méditerranée Express” on its run 
from Paris to Calais is also reported twice. This train has an 
emergency schedule which is faster than its regular, but the latter 
is, of course, to be used for comparative purposes.® 

In giving the names of the trains the more prosaic terms 
employed by the railway officials are adopted rather than the 
more or less fanciful expressions, such as the “Flying Scotch- 
man,” “ Flying Cornishman,” “ Atlantic City Flyer,” used by the 
public to designate their favorite train from London to Scotland, 
from London to the southwest of England, and between Phila- 
delphia and Atlantic City. 

~Sometimes the “ Méditerranée Express’’ arrives from the south late, and 
by arrangement the boat is held at Calais up to a certain time, and the train 
is pressed forward from Paris on this special but fixed schedule. The second 
statement, which shows the speed of this express when it runs on its regular 
schedule, is, of course, the one to be compared with the other trains, for it is 
customary for trains to make up time when their connections are late. For 
example, the record of the Atlantic City Express of the Reading Railway during 
the month of August, 1898, which happens to be at hand, shows that the average 
running-speed of this train fell below seventy miles per hour only three times 
during the entire month, the train exceeding its schedule time because of the 


lateness of the ferry. It is to be noted that, in addition to the emergency and 
regular schedules, the entire run of the “‘ Méditerranée Express” is given. 
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Il. 


Mention was made at the beginning of this paper of Mr. 
Schulze’s articles on the speed of European and American trains. 
In the second of these articles Mr. Schulze contrasted the speed 
of German and American trains, much to the disadvantage of 
the latter. 

Referring to his table showing the speed of American trains 
he said: 

A comparison of the table just discussed, showing American train speeds, 
with the table appearing on pp. 127 ff. of the Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen of 
IQ0I, giving the average speed of the express trains of Germany, will show, if 
the fast trains between Philadelphia and Atlantic City, which are run under 
special conditions, be dropped out of consideration, not only that equally high 
average speeds are. reached in Germany, when the service is considered as a 





whole and in a large way (im grossen Ganzen), but even higher averages are 
attained than in America.’ 

According to my tables, an average speed in excess of sixty-five kilo- 
meters per hour is attained by only twenty-six trains in America, while this 
speed is reached or exceeded by thirty-six trains of Germany.” 

\fter reviewing at length the article by the present writer in 
this JOURNAL of June, 1902, in which many serious errors of 
fact and method were pointed out in his articles on the speed 
of American and German trains, Mr. Schulze drainatically 
declared *' that he was and still is of the opinion that the decisive 
superiority of the German train service was demonstrated by his 

tables. 

Further discussion of Mr. Schulze’s contention that, when 
considered in a large way, German train service appears to better 
advantage than American will be reserved until after tables 
showing the passenger train service of the two countries on an 
extensive scale have been presented. In the tables Mr. Schulze 
introduced in support of his contention that the train service of 
Germany is better than that of the United States he gave what 
he declared to be the running speed of but forty-three American 

' trains’? and that of but forty-six German trains. 


* Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, 1901, p. 796. ” Toid. 





“Die Fahrgeschwindigkeit der Schnellziige auf amerikanischen und 
deutschen Eisenbahnen,” Archiv jiir Eisenbahnwesen, 1902, p. 1257. 


“In his tables he gave the speed of forty-three American trains, but, in 
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} 
TRAIN 


Atlantic City Express,’ via Reading Railway. ........... 
Atlantic City Express,’ via Pennsylvania Railroad........ 
Atlantic City Express,’ via Reading Railway 
Atlantic City Express,? via Pennsylvania Railroad........ 
Méditerranée Express,3 via Nord Railway............... 
Méditerranée Express, via Nord Railway............... 
Empire State Express, via New York Central Railway.... 


Edinburgh Express, via Great Northern Railway........ 
Hamburg Express 
Edinburgh Express, via London & North-Western Railway 
Plymouth Express, via Great Western Railway.......... 
Twentieth Century Limited, via N. Y. C. and L. S. Railways| 
Plymouth Express, via London & South-Western Railway 





Méditerranée Express, via Nord and P. I. & M. Railways 
NOSE EUpresS—WROL JOUER «o.oo ocd cc ccicc crccceies 
I a sie aoe ia ads Bd ow eh ara al hn Greene 
PY CV Canc one tedacnneCeeed eeeen ban Ramee 
PE EO ictal Coessindtareed ncaa secdeeddcueaae 
Ride TMOG — WES HORNY iain. ig ooo. kac ost cineca 
In France—Orléans and Midi Railways............. 
SNRs ced Ha eksens dap acee bias dace gee emesis 
Ostend-Wein-Budapest Express —whole journey ........ 
RI, cn uals am ab al adh Vegiete® oe enanih @aeueencd 
RIN bis Hxv05s Senate Cadsannanreaadcinbece sed | 
PIN so ng nants Cake Ra aed am gee es 
Nord-Siid (Brenner) Express—whole journey .......... 
PN a pd eae ci esd cea adam saad ecisiad wow hiare 
Pe NE RONEN 6 5nd ns a cacngnew sities akein Cnoamnee 
California Limited, via Santa Fé Railway .............. 
Overland Limited, via N.-W., U. P., and S. P. Railways. | 
Orient Express —whole journey... ...0..0scccceccscsese | 
PP h.cciiedcdwaneeaeteske bewhinehere eh aswel | 
RINE odo 2 cdi on he wdhs-o barca a hese eeed ete | 
POTEET OTE eT re ery 
In Servia, Bulgaria, and Turkey | 


JOURNEY 





Atlantic City to Camden............... 
Atlantic City to Camden..........;)... 
Camden to Atlantic City........../,... 
Camden to Atlantic City..........5/.... 
Paris to Calais 
Paris to Calais 


ee 


London to Edinburgh ..... ...... 2.20005. 
Berlin to FRAMBUFE. ....o6 6 occ seas ces 
London to Edinburgh 
London to Plymouth 

New York to Chicago 
London to Plymouth 
Calais to Vintimille 
Ostend to St. Petersburg... .... 2.00605. 
Ostend to Herbesthal 
Herbesthal to Eydtkuhnen............. 
Eydtkuhnen to St. Petersburg 
Paris to Madrid 


ee ee eee 
Flendaye to Maar... .ooccc ce sccccoces 
i re dis 
Ostend to Herbesthal 
Herbesthal to Passau 
Passau to Vienna 


re errr > ape 


eee rere re) eee 
Chicago to San Francisco (Port Richmond 
Chicago to San Francisco (Oakland)... .. 


Paris to Constantinople. ...........0++.. 
Paris to D.-Avricourt. .........ccesees- 
D.-Avricourt to Salzburg... ......+5+-.. 
Salzburg to Belgrade............. ‘ — 
Belgrade to Constantinople ............ 





‘In October, 1903. 


?In May, 1903. 
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YING-SPEEDS OF FAMOUS TRAINS. 





























| STATION STOPS | JOURNEY-TIME RUNNING-TIME | MILES PER Hour 
| - DISTANCE 

i. 4 - Sd (Miles) ourney- | Running- 

: | Number | Minutes | Hours | Minutes Hours | Minutes | 5 a a 

Speed Speed 

la ee aia oO fe) o 49 o | 49 | 55.50 67.96 67 .96 
fe) fe) Oo 52 fo) 2 | 58.00 66.92 66.92 

a | Te | 0 o | 0 50 o 50 | 55.50 66.60 | 66.60 
| oO o. | Oo 54 fo) 54 58.00 64.44 64.44 

Ee || ae I 4 3 10 3 6 | 185.14 58.46 59.72 
eee ears) || eee I 4 3 22 3 18 | 185.14 55.08 56.10 
4 10 8 15 8 5 | 439.52 53.2 54.40 

.| 3 16 7 45 7 29 =| ~=395.00 50.96 | 52.78 

a re ee I 4 3 27 3 2 | 177.69 51.50 §2.51 
bitacancus e: 3 15 8 fe) 7 45 | 400.00 50.00 51.61 
Siidnice cnc proce 2 20 5 10 4 50 | 246.00 47.61 50.89 
Cee | II 29 20 fe) 19 3I 962.49 48.12 49.31 
| 3 13 5 6 4 53 | 230.75 45.2 47.25 

| 20 118 21 15 19 17 | 892.86 42.01 | 46.30 

| 34 232 45 18 41 26 | 1599.35 35.30 | 38.60 

Baia weet iki:siess 3 22 4 22 4 . ] 164.39 37.64 41.09 
Pe 10 98 22 4! 21 3 | 879.26 38.76 41.77 
rg . | 10 83 17 46 17 2 | 555.69 31.27 31.96 
Dasein web chases 46 171 26 49 23 58 903.99 33.70 38.49 
| 10 43 10 39 9 56 | 510.08 47.89 51.34 

EE. ae | 35 127 16 9 14 2 | 393-90 24.39 28.06 
— a 116 2 39 21 43. | 822.16 34.7 37.85 
eT are | 3 2 22 3 59 | 164.39 37.64 41.26 
See Sree 14 2 13 42 12 50 | 474.48 34.63 36.97 
hidraees sell 4 I 5 5 4 54 | 183.28 36.05 37.40 
ee? Ceara 13 71 | 22 40 21 29 «| 782.65 34.52 36.43 
OO ee 5 28 | II 49 II 21 468.2 39.62 41.25 
Cr ee 7 37.—s«| 10 45 10 8 314.37 29.24 31.02 
Port Richmond)} 39 133 | 7 20 76 7 | 2569.00 32-79 33-75 
Oakland)...... 44 162 | 7I 37 68 55 | 2314.90 32.32 33.58 
52 229 «| «(61 36 57 47 | 1931.99 | 31.36] 33.43 

ee eae 6 17 | 5 2 5 S50 OCU]: «C28.35 44.79 47.14 
arr yo sees 9 33 | fo 44 10 13 409.80 38.17 40.05 
17 81 17 6 25 45 608 .2 38.69 38.61 
eee ae 17 5 nn 39 26 24 658.57 23.81 24.94 




















3 Emergency schedule. 
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To obtain that broader view which Mr. Schulze declares to be 
favorable to the German service, both the journey-speed and 
running-speed'* have been computed of all the trains in one 
direction between the chief ten cities of the United States, 
after omitting San Francisco because of its great remoteness, and 
between the chief ten cities of Germany.'* These cities, if 
located in a line, would give nine groups of trains for each 
country. But as they are actually situated, they give twenty- 
four groups of American and twenty-five groups of German 
trains. 

Tables compiled on this basis —to be sure, a somewhat arbi- 
trary one— it was believed would have much greater value than 
tables compiled with no thought of comparison in view, as 
apparently Mr. Schulze’s were. The temptation to split up the 
journeys of fast trains in many segments and calling each a dis- 
tinct train, and the temptation to include only such parts of the 
train's journey as would show a high average speed, which 
proved so alluring that Mr. Schulze could not resist them while 
dealing with German trains, were removed. 

In computing the speed of the trains, the journey from what 
seemed to be the principal station of the city of origin to the 
principal station of the city of destination was included, where 
a train after running over a part of its journey divided and 
formed two trains, only the speed of the faster, which was 
assumed to be the main part of the train, was computed when 
the two parts ran over the same track; and where two trains 
running over the same track combined, only the time of the 
faster section was computed with that of the common train. The 
sources of information used were the Official Guide of the Rail- 
ways and Steam Navigaticn Lines of the United States, of May, 
1903, and the Reichs-Kursbuch of May, 1903. 
making his comparisons, dropped from consideration, for reasons not at all sutfi- 
cient and which will be discussed later, the fast trains between Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City. 

“The method of computing speed described on p. 37 was again followed. 

“The American cities selected were, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg. The 


German cities selected were Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Leipsic, Breslau, Dresden, 


Cologne, Frankfort-on-Main, Nuremberg; and Hanover. 
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AMERICAN TRAINS.’ 
Group 1. 
From New York city to Boston — via N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. (Shore Line). 








| | 
| | Sration-Stors | JouRNEY-TiME RunninG-TiIME | MiLEs PER Hour 
Train | DISTANCE ae all 7 | 
NuMBER | (Miles) | 




















j | No. Min. | Hours; Min, Hours Min, en i .~——g 
| 
ae 232.2 4 12 | § 0 4 48 46.44 | 48.38 
OO ans 232.2 | 4 s | 5 Oo. 4 48 | 46.44 48.38 
. Sere 232.2 | 9g a 58 5 37. | 38.92 | 41.34 
OE exes 232.2 | 9 22 | © et 5s 38 38.70 | 41.22 
GAvcwss 232.2 6 Ig | 6 * is 41 38.70 40.85 
232.2 12 29 6 28 | 5 59 36.56 | 38.79 
2 232.2 4 24 6 a 6 3 36.00 38.38 
21° 232.2 8 18 6 | 31 | 6 13 35-61 | 37.33 
61? 227.7 9 40 6 50 | 6 10 33.34 | 36.91 
Deacee 232.2 13 32 | 6 | ss | 6 23 33-57. | 36.37 
From New York city to Boston—via N. Y., N. H. & H. and B. & A. R. Rs. 
(Springfield Line). 
| | 

238 . 234-7 8 7 5 40 | 5 3 41.42 43-60 
2605 .. 234.7 7 | 18 6 fe) . 2 39.12 | 41.18 
ee 234-7 14 | 28 | 6 | 30 6 2 36.11 | 38.69 
44. 234-7 ms | S$ 1.3 | 6 6 33-53 38.48 
i? 234.7 15 113 Ss |} 2 6 8 29.28 38.27 
26. 234.7 18 | 36 6 | 53 | 6 | 17 34.10 37.36 
2....| 234.7 53 | 236 9 | o | 6 46 26.08 34.69 
320. 234.7 11 | 20 | 7 15 | 6 | 55 32.38 33-94 
208 . 234.7 39 113 9 | Oo 7 | 7 | 26.08 | 32.99 





From New York city to Boston—via N. Y.. N. H. & H. R. R. (Hartford Line). 








l l l 
$48 ....| 246.6 17 24 eo! @i| 5 36 29.697 40.47 
126....| 226.6 14 | 21 6 ) 5 39 37.77 40.11 

GrouP 2. 
From Boston to Buffalo—via B. & A. and N. Y. C. R. Rs. 

| s | od 
| oe 498.6 | 8 30 | 12 | 30 | 12 | © | 39.89 41.55 
17 498.6 | 7 oan: Coe ae 26 | 38.36 40.11 
20....-.| @98.6 | 12 42 | 13 | 25 | 43 | 37.18 39.23 
er 498.6 | 15 55 | 13 | 45 | 50 | 36.26 38.86 
. ee 498.6 | 23 si wt lS 


48 | 31.16 33.69 


| 





1A summary showing the average speed of all the trains of each of the groups of American trains 
ean be found on p. 66. 

2The time of departure of these trains for Boston varies with the arrival of the boat from Jersey 
City, so the trip in the opposite direction is here given. 
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- 


From Boston to Buffalo — via Fitchburg and W. S. R. Rs. 


STATION-STOPS 













Journey-Time | RunninG-TIME 
| 


Mites per Hour 













Min, 








Hours | Min. | Hours | Min. 
| | 
| | | 
12 50 | 12 18 
13 | 36 | 8 
4; 5 13 | 27 





| 


Journey- | Running- 
Speed Speed 
37-47 | 39.08 
35-34 36.97 
34-14 35-73 





GROUP 3. 


City) to Philadelphia—via Pennsylvania R. R. 








~ 
COW OF WF Be wWe eNO N 


~ 
Onmoordnuumowneh & ON 


= DN 


on 


TRAIN DISTANCE 
NumBer | (Miles) 
| No 

I -| 480.7 15 
ks okes 480.7 14 | 
. rere 480.7 18 | 
From New York city (Jersey 
eee 89.4 | 2 
roe 88 | oO 
See 89.4 2 
83 ..... 89.4 | 2 
_ eae 89.4 I 
| rs 89.4 | I 
ee 89.4 | 3 
ee 89.4 | I 
OP sacs 89.4 | I 
i ee 89.4 | 3 
49 . «ee 89.4 } I 
err 89.4 | oO 
57 e+e ee| 89.4 | 3 
iisa-ceas $9.4 | 0 
ee 89.4 | 0 

a ah et $9.4 | 2 
_ ey 89.4 | 0 
. ; ee 89.4 | II 
re 89.4 | 4 
eer 89.4 | 2 
ere 89.4 3 
| ee 89.4 fe) 
ives: 89.4 5 
23 89.4 5 

@ sices 89.4 | 2 
aera 89.4 | 9 
47 89.4 10 

3 89.4 5 
eee 89.4 22 
Oe a ccaen 89.4 26 
89 89.4 17 
GE vccas 89.4 8 





NNNN ND N&R RO mm ee 


wWwwwNhnNNNN NN 





47 
45 
55 
51 


Ww 
N 


Umum UU U1 
ONIN OOMNI N 


mun 
oo 


“Ou NN 


© 


MUNN NS = 
Nu mor OfuUUnsT 





NNNNNNNNNNNNNNN ND wm mm me 





| 








45 
45 
49 
49 
51 
51 
54 
54 
55 
55 
56 
57 
57 
59 
59 

to) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





50. 
50. 
48. 
48. 
47- 
47- 
45. 
46. 
46. 
45. 
45. 
45. 
44- 
45. 
45. 
43. 
43- 
39. 
41. 
42. 
4I. 


2 


40. 
39. 
39.7 


> 


AY x 
36. 
37- 
31.5 
28. 
28. 


5 





SI 


50. 
49. 
49. 
48. 
48. 
47. 
47. 
46. 
46. 
46. 
45. 
45. 
45. 
45. 
44. 
43- 
43- 
43. 
42. 
42. 
42. 
42. 
4I. 
40. 
-73 
38. 
38. 
36. 
33- 
-92 


39 


31 


30. 


.08 


28 
20 
20 
32 
32 
05 
05 
64 
63 
23 
84 
84 
07 
07 
70 
96 
25 
24 
gI 
57 
23 
23 
26 
33 


58 
58 
24 
II 


82 








| 
| 
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AMERICAN TRAINS.—Continued. 
From New York city (Jersey City) to Philadelphia —via Royal Blue Line. 


ND EUROPEAN HIGH-SPEED TRAINS 





45 








j 
RUNNING- 















































’ | Sration-Stors | JouRNEY-TIME TIME MILES PER Hour 
ie| Ge a’ 
. No. Min. | Hours | Min, | Hours | Min. Jeu - ——- 
> ae 3 3 I 48 | I 45 50.11 51.54 
603.....| 90.20 4 4 I 49 | I 45 49.65 51.54 
G27 23.1 O38 2 2 I SI I 49 50°. 38 $1.21 
SOF ..s.1 99.98 2 2 I 51 I 49 50.38 51.21 
621 .....| 90.20 3 3 I 49 I 46 49.65 51.05 
613 ....| 93.20 4 | 4 I 54 I 50 49.05 50.84 
619 ....; 90.20 3 3 I 50 I 47 49.20 50.57 
509 ....| 93.20 I I I 52 I 51 49.84 50.38 
OF§ ....1 96.20 10 10 2 5 I 55 43.30 47.06 
607 ....| 90.20 12 12 2 8 I 56 42.2 46.65 
S02 ....| 93.20 $i 2s 2 4 2s 2 45.09 45.84 
605 ....| 90.20 8 | 8 2 8 2 fe) 42.27 45.10 
525 .---| 93.20 . } 2 2 9 4 43-35 45.09 
§17 ....| 93-20 6 | 6 2 II 2 5 42.75 44-74 
609. | 90.20 10 Io 2 9 I 59 41.95 44.72 
601 ....| 90.20 6 6 2 9 2 3 41.95 44.00 
G12 ....| 960.20 13 13 2 19 2 6 38.93 42.95 
505 .....| 94.50 14 15 2 28 3 13 38.26 42.57 
$03 ...<| 93.290 4 4 | 2 19 2 15 40.17 41.42 
547... 93.20 3 3 2 21 2 18 39.66 40.52 
643 ..../ 90.20 21 21 2 43 2 22 33.19 38.11 
GES .+..) 09.80 8 15 2 56 | 2 41 31.81 34.78 
103.....| 90.20 43 47 3 . ao 50 24.94 31.83 
p Bes | 
GROUP 4. 
From Philadelphia to Baltimore —via Pennsylvania R. R. 
ane 95.8 2| 2] 1 59 I 57 48.30 49.12 
| ewe 95.8 | I I 59 I 58 48.30 48.70 
a acaiers 95.8 i. 2 2 I 2 ° 47.50 47.90 
a? 95.8 oO | 0 2 oO 2 oO 47.90 47-90 
ee 95.8 1 | I 2 3 2 2 46.73 47.10 
OD saci 94.1 o | Oo 2 fe) 2 fe) 47.04 47.04 
45 .-05. 95.8 2) 2 2 5 2 3 45.98 46.73 
ee 95.8 2 2 2 9 ei 9 44.55 45.25 
Cre 95.8 I I 2 II 2.{ to 43.87 44.21 
SE sda |} 95.8 I I 2 12 2 II 43-54 43.87 
eee | 95.8 2 ff 2 14 2 II 42.89 43.87 
ee 95.8 i es 2 Ig 2 14 41.35 42.88 
OF acias 95.8 5 5 2 20 2 15 41.05 42.57 
ee 95.8 I I 2 16 2 15 42.26 42.57 
ere 95.8 I I 2 21 2 20 40.7 41.05 
ee 95.8 2 S 3 2 22 Ss = 40.47 41.05 
SS cues 95-8 24 24 | 2 47 | 2 | 23 34.41 40.19 
Se 95-8 14 14 2 37 | 2 | 23 36.60 40.19 
epee 95.8 20 20 2 44 | 2 | 24 35.04 39.91 
OF cccs 95.8 5 5 2} 29 | 2 | 2% 38.57 39.91 
DV aswaia 95.8 19 19 2iwgis«#t} Ss 34.21 38.57 
ee 95.8 28 28 3 26 | 2 | 58 27.90 32.29 
OS kia. 95.8 29 29 3 28 | 2 | 59 27.63 32.10 
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AMERICAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


From Philadelphia to Baltimore—via Royal Blue Line. 





| Station-Stors | JourNney-Time | Runninc Time MILEs PER Hour 
DISTANCE | ous — —— 


| 
TRAIN a 
(Miles) | 


NuMBER 


—— a iain ieee ig 1 - 
| Min. | Hours | Min. | Jgumey” | Rygpaed 


No. Hours 
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From New York city to Buffalo — via 
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8 
| fe) 
14 
20 
30 
36 


22 


re Fe] 


47. 
47- 
46.7 
44- 
43-5 
43.5 
41.; 
39- 
37- 
35- 
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52 
eT) 
S2 
52 
52 
-52 
52 
-52 
-52 
-5§2 
-52 
-52 
-52 
-52 
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co OoOOon Oo 


NNN FN WN 


QAOoaaono 
MnUNN ene 


GroupP 5. 


8 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
Il 
II 
II 
I2 
I2 
13 
14 
14 





wWwNN wwhnre _ 
Mmmooummoorowmdom 


nvr Oo 
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New York Central R. R. 





5 
48 
44 
59 
10 


53.28 
48.73 
43.22 
42.18 
41.86 
41.85 
39.96 
38.49 
38.49 
35.16 
36.63 
33.60 
29.80 
30.35 


| 
| 


47 - 
47- 
47. 
45. 
44. 
44. 
42. 
4! 
38. 
36. 
26. 


54. 
49. 
45. 
44. 
43. 
43- 
42. 
39. 
39- 


go 
go 
50 
61 
go 
21 


go 


05 


32 
84 
98 


40 
83 
17 
04 
2! 


38. : 


38. 
306. 
36. 
33. 





From New York city (Hoboken) 


410 
410 
413 
410 
410 
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40 
30 
45 
45 
30 


42.19 


to Buffalo — via Lackawanna R. R. 


43- 
41 


il 


RY a 


36. 
34- 


94 


-00 


38 
18 
08 





From New York city (Jersey City) to Buffalo—via Lehigh Valley R. R. 


449.8 
445.38 
445.8 
445.8 


12 
13 
16 
39 





| 


} 


| 18 
40 
50 
22 


| 
| 


| 


} 


48 

4 
17 
19 


39.81 
38.20 
37.08 
36.04 


41 
40. 


39. 


65 


27 
52 
38 
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AMERICAN TRAINS.—Continued. 
From New York city , ee City) to Buffalo - — via } Erie R. R. 





| 

} Station-Stors | Journey-Time | Runninc Time MILES PER Hour 

Train | Distance aes oS at = . Soe i 
NUMBER (Miles) | l | 


Hours | Min. | Hours | Min. —T | Running: 


aa 


Min. | 

——— |__| —_|__. 
27 | IO | 45 10 18 . 39-53 41.26 
28 II 5 10 47 33.4 29.42 
Se | 2 | I2 51 30. | 33.07 








Seon te York city (Weehawken) to Buffalo — via “West Shore R. 





te) 10 50 
33 Ir | 40 
30 12 5 
81 14 50 


NNN 
> 
OWS CO 





Group 6. 
From Philadelphia to Buffalo — via Pennsylvania and Lackawanna R. Rs. 


| | | | [ 

54.-+<.] 433- 46 49 | 3 40.01 | 43-15 
§8 ...-| 434. 107 | | 43 | 56 34.12 | 39.71 
QO....| 434. 95. j, 4; 45 30 | 31.56 | 37-74 
| ges 


5 


an Philadelphia 1 to ‘Balble~~vs Reading _ Lehigh Valley. 





| 36.53 


36.90 


419.1 38 
415-t | 25 
6 
31 


OnNMN 


415.1 36.90 
415.1 | 36.64 


| | 
' ! u 





WNNN 


w 





From Philadelphia to Buffalo —via Pa. R. R. (Harrisburg & Olean). 





39 II 10 E 37 39. 
36 | 12 Io _ | 37-3 39. 





GROUP 7. 
From Philadelphia to Pittsburg — via Pennsylvania R. R. 








te 


II 
10 
18 
23 
13 
38 
22 
60 
171 
142 


40.80 
40.80 
38.58 
37.56 
37.89 
34-50 
33-95 
31.91 
26. 36 
26.52 


UMmw 


OWUwW Nw 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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From Buffalo to Pittsburg — via Lake Shore and P. & L. E. R. 





6 | 25 31.83 42. 
6 | 36 36.70 39. 
7 | 40 29.15 33. 








er eee 
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AMERICAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


From Buffalo to Pittsburg—via Pennsylvania R. R. 








[ 
Sration-Stors | JouRnry-TimMe | RuNNING- TIME MiLEs PER Hour 
TRAIN DISTANCE | _ aes 
NUMBER (Miles) | | 


| | - i - 
| No. | Min. | Hours | Min. | Hours | Min, | Journey- | Running 
| | 


Speed Speed 





2 49 ; 8 45 7 56 30.91 34-09 
33 8 45 12 30.91 | 32.98 


> 
7 





207. 








From Buffalo to Pittsburg —via Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg R. R. 





: ipeigihs eT | | 
284 15 45 9 15 8 | 30 | 30.70 | 33-41 
284 14 | I9 9 10 8 {| 51 | 30.97 | 32.09 


GrRouP 9. 


From Buffalo to Cleveland — via Lake Shore R. R. 





w 


| 34 50.46 
3 | 43-92 
5 43.92 
9 | 43-05 

18 | 41.43 

19 | 41.43 

23 | 40.66 

48 | 36.60 
§ | 32.29 

35 | 30.50 


10 
10 
} 35 
| 25 
| 25 
30 
ft) 
40 
| 0 


| 37 
| 
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COrwhwnet 
on 


UuMmntb& SSS S 
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From Buffalo to Cleveland — via Nickel Plate R. R. 





| 

184 35. 
134 7 > | : | 35. 
184 | ‘ | *. 





From Buffalo to Cleveland — via Erie 





4'54"| 12 | 20 
54 8 | 30 
- 30" II '- | 





GrRovupP 10. 


From Buffalo to Chicago —via Michigan Central R. 


| | 
12 | ‘ } I2 | 24 40. 
| 


14 43 34-: 
49 33- 


5 

13 | 40 | 13 3 39. 
| 15 | 35 

| I§ | 4 14 
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AMERICAN TRAINS.—Continued. 
From Buffalo to Chicago—via Wabash R. R. 





STATION-Stors | JouRNEY-TimE | RunninG-TiMeE MiLEs PER Hour 
TRAIN DISTANCE ” - 
NuMBER (Miles) | J . 
| * : ourney- | Running- 
Hours | Min. | Hours | Min. | Speed | Speed 


. 13 
24 37 a 13 
26 5 14 
28 | 61 15 


36.84 
36.21 
34-25 
30.88 


Own 


Wi Ge UI 


o 





Buffalo to Chicago — via Grand Trunk R. R. 


5 
5 | 14 42 
oO 16 2I 





From Buffalo to Chicago —via Erie R. R. 
16 
17 


GrouP II. 


From Buffalo to St. Louis—via Wabash R, R. 
17 
18 


24 I 22 


GrRouP 12. 


From Pittsburg to Cleveland-—via Pennsylvania R. R. (Through Homewood). 


ee | : 4 : 20 40.00 | 42.00 
a 3143 3 | 20 | 40.00 | 42.00 


From Pittsburg to Cleveland—via Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Erie R. Rs. 


oo 


-57 -53 
-57 .9O 
.76 39.70 
26 37.32 


.88 .88 


cw 


~~ oe 
WwW Ww w w 
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> www w 
Wwwhns = 
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mw Ww WwW WwW 
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From Pittsburg to Cleveland — via Pennsylvania R. R. (Through Alliance). 





) 
See 


29.50 32.37 
wr 


: i x 2 a 25.00 29.50 
foe 5 ' 6 ‘ | 28.38 





A ee ee, ee 


ee 
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AMERICAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


From Pittsburg to Cleveland —via Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


STATION - Stops 
TRAIN DisTANCcE = 
NuMBER (Miles) 

No. Min. 


39 
100 





| 
Journey-Time | Runninc-Time | MILEs PER Hour 


Hours | Min. | Hours! Min. | ound Reet 


28.60 | 32.02 
| 22.94 29.40 





From Cleveland to 


-97 | 8 

97 | 

00 | 14 
1.97 | 20 
1.97 24 39 
57.00] § 106 
1.97 | ; 55 





GROUP 13. 
Chicago — via Lake Shore R. R. 








15 | 
35 

10 | 
55 

25 | 
50 | 
50 | 10 | 


47-16 
39-84 
38.94 
35.35 
32.82 

81 

.89 


>wue 
Om Ooms 


| 
| 


wn 
ut 





From Cleveland to Chicago — via C. A. & C. and Ft. Wayne R. 


-| 407 24 44 
407 29 560 


| 
| 


| | | 
2 «| 5 II 21 | 
12 35 II 39 


u 





From Cleveland to Chicago—via Nickle Plate 


10 
Il 











II 33 
II 19 





GrouP 14. 


From Cleveland to Cincinnati— via Big Four R. 


4 II 
9 17 
10 23 
19 5 


NNN Ne 
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From Cleveland to Cincinnati— via Erie and C. H. & D. R. Rs. 


6 
6 


mn 


43-24 | 44.59 
38.03 39.66 
36.28 38.31 
28.18 | 31.89 


te 


= in Ww 


Mn 


9 


| 
31.71 37-50 
20.92 28.63 


tThe data in the Oficial Gutde of May for these two trains were incomplete, and were supple- 


mented from the Guide of June. 
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AMERICAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


From Cleveland to Cincinnati— via Pennsylvania R. R. 





| STATION -Stops | Journey-Time | Runninc-Time | MILEs PER Hour 
DISTANCE ’ " oa — 
NuMBER | (Miles) 


No. | Min. | Hours | Min. Hours | Min, | JSpeck “—T 





296 28 69 9 | 20 I 31.07 | 35-43 
290 18 130 | fe) 3 50 26.36 | 32.82 











Group 15. 


From Cleveland to St. Louis —via Big Four R. R. 





548 21 | 49 13 | ; | 38.23 
548 15 38 |: 13 | | 37-79 
548 22 | 48 5 | 14 | 36.13 
548 33 | 75 15 | 32.71 








From Cleveland to St. Louis—via Pennsylvania R. R. 





l l 
600 | 28 | 77 | | 50 | 3: | 33.64 





Group 16. 


From Pittsburg to Chicago—via Pennsylvania R. R. (Ft. Wayne). 





18 | 40 | 22 36.89 37.8: 
28 3 5 | 37 35-78 | 37. 
37 13} 45 | 8 34-04 35- 
24 13 | 35 : II 34.46 35. 





From Pittsburg to Chicago—via Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 





7 

488.7, | 17 | 25 | 14 | 35 14 10 33.52 

488.7 | 39 | 86 16 | 20 14 54 29.92 
; 





From Pittsburg to Chicago —via Pennsylvania (Pan Handle). 














35 | 15 5 14 | 43 | 32.03 | 
19 | 16 02 26.45 | 





GROUP 17. 
From Pittsburg to St. Louis—via Pennsylvania R. R. (Pan Handle). 





6 | 37.18 39. 
16 | 3 =| 37.02 38. 
| 


| 16 
| 
16 38 35.61 38. 
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AMERICAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


From Pittsburg to St. Louis—via P. C. C. & St. L., B. & O., and B. & O. S. W. 
R. Rs. 





Station-Stors | JouRNey-Time RuNNiNG-TiIME MILES PER Hour 
TrRaw | Distance | Tar see : < cies pienbigeaeetameaiainaie 
NUMBER (Miles) | | | J : 

| . . ourney- Running- 
No. Min, Hours | Min Hours Min. Speed | Speed 


: ‘ 21 6 19 51 
697 7 8 24 43 19 59 


From Pittsburg to St. Louis—via B. & O., and B. & O. S. 





| 
BOS 2.0 607 } 36 35 19 
eee 667 | 37 

| 





Group 18. 


From Pittsburg to Cincinnati — via P. C. C. & St. L., B. & O., and 





.84 
-39 





Cincinnati— via Pennsylvania R. R. (Pan Handle). 


| | 
3 8 42 | | 8 ; y 
3 | 
| 





k ; 43 : | 8 
313 I 88 ‘ 8 





From Pittsburg to Cincinnati—via B. & O. and B. 





2 41 10 15 
> | II 40 





Group 19. 


From Baltimore to Buffalo—via Pennsylvania R. R. 





396 42 | 8 10 6 


396 38 If ‘ 10 27 


GrouP 20. 


From Baltimore to Pittsburg — via Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
9 | 15 8 : | 

10 | 8 | 

30 
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AMERICAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


From Baltimore to Pittsburg—via Pennsylvania R. R. 





STATION-STops sania RuNNING-TIME | Mixes PER Hour 





TRAIN | DISTANCE | 
NumBer | (Miles) oo? | Journey- | Running- 


No. Min, Hours | Min. Speed | Speed 


n 


— 

| 8 31 | 36.88 | 38.96 
51 | 35-88 | 37.50 
10 | 33-03 | 36.19 

| 


wun dd 


_ ~ 
MmmBwmo 


7 
peel 
& 
3 


Group 21. 


From Baltimore to Cincinnati—via B. & O. and B. & O. S. W. R. Rs. 


64 


592 | ¢ 
592 82 
| 


Cincinnati to Chicago—via Monon Route. 


° 
Oo 


30 49 | 40 | 5! 35-5 
19 28 ; 20 52 36. 
37 52 > | 33 34- 
36 40 | 8 20 34. 
28. 


°o 
oo 


° 
coon 


| WwW WwW Ww 
{| o iS) 
o 


Cincinnati to Chicago—via Big Four R. R. 





21 | 8 
28 9 
44 10 








36 . 69 


GrouP 23. 


From Cincinnati to St. Louis—via B. & O. S. W. R. 


j a7 | ] 

5 | | 15 
ge 4 
| 14 
21 


NNN N 
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AMERICAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


From Cincinnati to St. Louis—via Pennsylvania R. R. 





Station-Stors | Journey-TimeE | Runninc-Time Mixes PER Hour 
TRAIN DISTANCE nl 
NuMBER (Miles) 


Journey- Running- 
Speed Speed 


| 
| 
‘ee | 
No. Min. Hours | Min, | Hours 
go a a ‘ 33.71 38.81 
205 | 14 | 42 26.19 34.13 








Group 24. 


From Chicago to St. Louis — via Illinois Central R. R. 








| 292.96 , ee | } ; 36.62 | 
| 292.96 17 | 32.02 





From Chicago to St. Louis— via Wabash R. R. 


35. 
23.9: 
33-: 
27. 





44 | 35. 

9 | 33-3 
33 | 30.8: 
34 27 - 03 





GERMAN TRAINS. 


Group tf. 


From Berlin to Hamburg — via Wittenberge. 





27 23 
26 
32 
41 
53 
24 
33 
58 
45 
46 


32 
36 
50 


Soe 


4 
29 
36 
39 


= Nae awWed 
Wee ae Ono OS 


wwnnNN 

° 
MU ww 
OOoOMnsS & WW Ww 
Un & WW Www 


tN 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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GERMAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


From Berlin to Hamburg — via Stendal and Uelzen. 











Sration-Stors | JourRNEy-Time | RunninG-TimeE | MILES PEK Hour 
TRAIN DISTANCE } 
NUMBER (Miles) | | 
Min, Hours | Min, | 





Running- 


Hours | Min. Journe ~% Speed 


Spee 








49 35.62 
30 | 28.62 


| 
| 
| 
188.81 29 | | .19 
184.15 56 | | 33-48 
188.81 3: s23 CO 48 | 24.05 32.55 
184.15 82 3 | 17 21.28 i 





184.15 81 39 23.01 .69 











Group 2. 


Hamburg to Hanover — via Liineburg and Lehrte. 


52 | 40 39.07 
55 | 35.40 
59 37.54 
15 2 35 
10 35.36 
10 = | .88 
I : s 32 
39 a | +09 
52 .OI 
3 -51 





RNHNN 
NNN OO OUMMm OD 
Or f& Uf WENN N 




















From Hamburg to Hanover — via Bremen. 


go ....| 147.25 u | qt | 28 
JIS «col 369.08 20 | 28 | 39 
704 .....| 147.25 | 23 | 34 
700 ....| 147.2§ 19 | 64 
Q2 ....| 147.25 21 g2 











GRouP 3. 


From Hamburg to Cologne — via Bremen, Minster, and Diisseldorf. 





| 62 16 33- 
25 34. 


125 34 26. | 


| 28 | 46 38. 
37 | 


221 17 ai. 
220 | 62 20. 
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GERMAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


GrRouP 4. 


From Berlin to Hanover —via Magdeburg and Braunschweig. 

40.63 43-25 
.67 -79 
-40 .20 
.58 .19 
.87 .18 
-19 .94 
.58 -64 
-53 -49 





179.49 
190.17 
182.78 
179.49 
179.49 
179.49 
179.49 
179.49 


ae 
— 


=u th 


Ow S wu 


Min w nut 


MmuMuns 


w 


oo 

o 
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oconxorunm 
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From Berlin to Hanover — via Stendal. 


Station-Stors | JourNEy-TimE | RunninGc- Time | MILEs PER Hour 
[RAIN DISTANCE —— = ‘ 


| 
Numser (Miles) ag peer 
No. Min, Hours Min. dours Min. | Iyeey oy 





= 


42.59 
40.81 
40.04 
39.98 
-49 
.67 
. 38 
-75 


° 


wn 
~ 


wm 


NNN WN 
NMnNsISI 
So NO 
Nps 
Coeur OO 
ma oc oc 
wns Oo 
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Group 5. 


From Hanover to Cologne — via Minden, Hamm, and Dortmund. 





41 
| 42 
40 
50 
53 
I 
14 


12 


—— 
om 


18 
48 
48 
17 
48 
45 
85 
48 
-40 
85 


eran 
an 
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GERMAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


From Hanover to Cologne — via Altenbeken, Unna, and Barmen. 


] 
Station-Stors | JourNeyY-Time | RunninG-TIMe MILES PER Hour 





$$ $$$. | —— — 


| No. | Min. | Hours 
| | | 
| 
| 


TRAIN DISTANCE = 
eee F : 

NumBer| (Miles) Journey- Running- 
| 


Min. $ Min. 


510....| 193.47 | 32 29 


2 


512 193-47 | ; 369 2 
Seq .....| 303-47 | ; 211 
502 193.47 d 158 
$06.....| 103.47 | 


2 
16 
26 





~~! 
} 
32 | 
606 ....) 193.47 ‘ 106 rt & | 26 
| 


GrouP 6. 


From Berlin to Cologne —via Halle and Cassel. 


444.71 8 59 39 | | 38.17 
415.75 3 | 12! 40 | 32.79 
442.16 5 303 | 15 | 25.56 
406.31 7 200 i 28 | 24.18 


From 


56 | 37.58 
28 16.82 








From Berlin to Cologne — via Magdeburg and Kreiensen. 


3 | 10 9 9 | 2 | 36.69 
336.78 | s 3 II 6 | 9 | 4! 30.34 
289.80 | 13 ss | © | 21.87 


From Berlin to Cologne — via Magdeburg and Boérssum. 


376.67 61 | 494 | 21 
376.67 72 | 249 17 


GROUP 7. 


From Hanover to Frankfort — via Géttingen, Cassel, and Marburg. 


.OI 
OI 


1 
oa 


Ow Ww WwW 
2 
nw 
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GERMAN TRAINS.—Continued. 






From Hanover to Frankfort — via Lehrte, Elze, Bebra, and Elm. 








| | | 
| Sration-Stops | JourNey-TimeE | Runninc-Time Mixes PER Hour 
TRAIN ee a 


NUMBER (Miles) | | | | - 
No. Min. | Hours | Min. Hours | Min. wn | — 












mh 
| 





Sa ..s..} 296.521 20 77 35-47 
| | 
| | 


7 | 57 6 | 40 | 29.73 












Hanover to Frankfort — via G6ttingen, Bebra, and Elm. 

















788 220.49 | 23 | 196 9 42 | 6 | 26 22.73 34.27 
778 220.49 | 40 | 143 9 sa | 7 | 31 | 22.27 29.33 











Group 8. 






From Berlin to Frankfort — via Halle and Elm. 
































































GBisced S691 22 | i 8 44 | 8 16 39.79 42.03 
6. 334-69 | 13 | 33 | 8 34 8 I 39.06 41.74 
2....| 334-69 | 18 50 | 9g 23 | 8 33 35.66 39.14 
202. 334-69 | 43 , aos | a8 5 | 9 10 27.69 36.51 
4. 334.69 | 30 | 102 | II = 1 9 20 30.28 35.86 
Ee cael 334-69 | 34 | 140 | II 59 | 9 | 33 27.92 35.04 
208 . 334.69 83 298 | 16 41 | I 43 20.16 28.56 
204. 334.69 | Or | 245 | 16 ss {| t2 20 20.38 27.43 
i4 From Berlin to Frankfort — via Halle and Marburg. 
| zs | A eon | 
hi ere 359.67 15 III 10 55 9 | 4 32.94 | 39.66 
ye Pitacess 359.67 | 15 | 149 | II 55 9 | 26 30.18 | 38.12 
i 2 374-33 68 220 15 2 Ir | 22 24.90 32.93 
(qi 
; } From Berlin to Frankfort — via Magdeburg and Marburg. 
i - a aig itm { 
f ] | } 
M 44....| 370.85 | 17 62 10 40 | 9 38 | 34-76 38.49 : 
14 36....] 366.50 | 20 87 II 15 9 48 | 32.57 37-39 : 
{ 38 ....| 384.08 | 28 | 188 13 45 10 37. | 27.93 36.17 
i 400 ....| 384.08 | 46 106 13 35 II 49 | 28.27 32.50 
it 286 ....5 WS.%2 53 370 18 > b a 50 | 20.45 31.10 
ui 30 ....] 366.50] 58 299 16 47 | 48 | 21 .83 31.05 
316....| 360.97 93 364 21 17 | 15 13 | 16.96 23.72 
| 
! ] 



























From Berlin to Frankfort — via Belzig, Nordhausen, and Marburg. 


















618 ....] 354.20 | 103 15 53 | 17-85 22.30 





40 ....] 354.20 23 84 II 9 | 9 45 31.76 36.32 
354.20 96 | 367 19 | 34 13 27 | 18.10 26.33 
| 237 19 50 
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GERMAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


From Berlin to Frankfort — via Magdeburg, Bérssum, and Elm. 





| | | 
| Station-Stors | JourNEy-Time | Runninc-TimE MILES PER Hour 





DISTANCE (eases 


(Miles) 


TRAIN 
NuMBER 





| ‘ 
No, Min. | Hours | Min. ome | Min. Jeune ‘ | “— 





43 31.16 | 36.72 








GRouP 9. 


From Frankfort to Cologne —via Mayence and Bonn. 





| 
|} 28 
21 
28 





53.--++| 137-99 | 
98 ....| 137.99 55 
267a ...| 137.99 | 165 


3 7 

5 

3 
103.....| 137.99 | I! 52 

9 

2 

3 


21 39.80 
6 | «638.93 
43 21.73 
49 29.46 
51 30.21 
5 | 28.74 
6 | 29.77 
oO 17.31 
3 i 22.83 
14 | 22.74 
43 17.76 
St | 18.64 


T1I....) 137-99 43 
253----| 137-99 2 43 
SEZ ..s.1 E95568 I 32 
Ma ....4 Bee i 33 178 
273...) Fsp.e8 20 61 
eee 137.99 | 34 50 
261 ....] 137-99 | 49 123 
257 -+-.| 137-99 | 49 93 | 














NN COON LDA LHD OL WwW 
UMUNNNs & WWW WW 





From Frankfort to Cologne — via Riidesheim and Coblenz. 





137.36 | 15 











From Frankfort to Cologne — via Riidesheim and Neuwied. 





136.68 10 17 
136.68 II 18 
136.68 | 13 25 
136.68 | 13 23 
136.68 | 50 123 | 
136.68 | 50 80 | 
136.68 | 50 Iog | 
136.68 | 51 128 | 
136.68 50 83 | 


33.88 
d 32.93 
20 : 31.54 
22 ; 31.30 
40 7 17.82 
6 [ 19.25 
|} 42 : a 17.75 
| 6 5 s 16.87 
| 23 18.51 


“SN CnNNN SD HDS 














From Frankfort to Cologne — via Giessen and Betzdorf. 


144.51 13 28 j 31.52 
144.51 37 220 5 r £4 16.29 
144.51 34 52 22.93 
144.51 46 | 102 : q 19.48 
144.51 50 78 ; 2 2 20.11 


“I 
~sSnI~sI™ 
wwn n= 








j~wn 
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GERMAN TRAINS.—Continued. 






GrRoupP Io. 


From Berlin to Nuremberg — via Halle, Jena, and Probstzella. 
























































| 
| Sration-Stors | Journgy-Time | Runninc-Time MILES PER Hour 
Train | Distance BESS sito are 
Numser | (Miles) | | Journey | Ricci 
. : : ; , ‘ e- 
No. Min. Hours Min. Hours Min. Speed Speed 
7 eee — 7" — | | oe are Se 
ee | 292.23 7 i4 7 m | 6] 57 40.70 | 42.05 
acai | 292.23 7 17 7 37 | 7 20 38.35 | 39.87 
* ee 312.73 22 96 10 15 | 8 39 30.51 | 36.16 
| 
! 
From Berlin to Nuremberg — via Halle, Erfurt, and Coburg. 
| , os | | 
32 330-44 | 21 78 | 10 5 8 | 47 | 30.60 | 37.64 















From Berlin to Leipsic — via Bitterfeld. 





| 





















a8 ....] 107.30/ o | Oo 2 me ts 15 47.69 | 47.69 
ee 107.30 2 7 2 27 2 20 | 43.80 | 46.05 
26 107.30} 2 5 2 | 33 2 28 | 42.08 | 43.44 
12 107. 30 8 84 ei 2 54 | 24.95 | 37.00 
24 107. 30 6 24 3 | 20 2 56 | 32.22 | 36.62 
208 ....| 107.30 20 57 3 55 2 ss | a7.37 | 96.33 
4 107.30 10 24 3 28 3-1 @-| 3.02 | 34-95 
232 107.30 | 27 | 44 4 14 3 | 30 25.37 | 30.65 
430... 107. 30 27 49 4 32 3 | 43 23.69 | 28.84 
206 107.30 | 28 44 4 30 3 | 46 23.84 28.46 
ee 107.30 28 48 4 4! 3 53 22.93 27.65 
202 107. 30 20 70 5 14 4 | 4 20.52 | 26.36 
' 





Group 12. 












From Leipsic to Nuremberg — via Weida and Bamberg. 
gz 























t a ca ok det 

i 74....| 200.67 | 10 23 5 | 46 | 5 23 34.79 37.27 
| 76 ....| 200.67 20 85 7 32 6 7 26.63 32.80 

il 370 206.67 54 487 15 42 7 35 3.16 27.25 

i eer 200.67 55 318 13 12 | | 54 15.20 25.40 
im ” _ 
1a Ee) See aoe ea ee See 
' > 
' i) 
' From Leipsic to Nuremberg — via Jena and Bamberg. 

i 14. 196.76 7 20 5 | 5 27 | 34.02 36.10 

a 262. 196.76 20 203 9 II 5 48 | 21.42 33.G2 

' 254 196.76 17.69 
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GERMAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


From Leipsic to Nuremberg —— via Altenburg and Hof. 








Sration-Stors | Journey-Time | RuNNING-TIME | MILEs PER Hour 

TRAIN | 
NuMBER ( Miles) | | 

| Hours | Min. | Hours | Min. 





Journey- | Running- 
Speed Speed 





.65 | 35.81 
-49 35-41 
.82 34.04 
.10 33-44 
.90 30.50 
- 40 30.02 
28.04 


6 

46 

23 

33 

30 

| 39 

as | «6S 


S} 
oO kK NUM w bd 
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GrouP 13. 
From Nuremberg to Munich — via Ingolstadt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
oO 5 | 
6 
oO 


19 


—— 
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GRouP 14. 
From Berlin to Dresden — via Jiiterbog and Réderau. 


| 49 25 
| 51 1 
36 27.67 
Ir | .00 


15 | -66 


119.54 6 |} 58 | 
119.54 59 | 
119.54 | 4; |} 19 | 
119.54 30 | 48 | 59 

119.54 9 | 76 | | 38] 


| &hWNN 





From Berlin to Dresden — via Zossen and Elsterwerda. 





III.71 
111.71 
111.71 
111.71 
It1.71 
111.71 


10 52 
6 54 
10 : 6 
42 27 
49 45 
ml 5 


NN 
> UUIwW Ww 


NS 


-&WwND ND 





GrRouP 15. 
From Dresden to Breslau — via Kohlfurt. 
| 39 
| 58 
| § 
49 
8 
13 


> 


32 
37 
163 
| 190 


| 24 
| 
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GERMAN TRAINS.—-Continued. 


From Dresden to Breslau — via Hirschberg. 












































| Sration-Stors Journey-Time | Ronninc-Time | MILEs PER Hour 
TRAIN DISTANCE leat Sede a aes Se 

NUMBER ( Miles) | : 

| ‘ | ‘ | . | | . Journey- Running- 

No, Min, Hours | Min. Hours | Min. | Spee Speed 

ee Saeearemaees ‘ameaasieae| 
121 ....| 192.04 | 2a | 168 $is6i°5s5 | @ | 2.33 33-11 
125. 192.04 | I9 66 6 | 55 | 5 | 49 | 27.76 33-01 
123 | 192.04 | 20 153 S$ i@mtit6éi 7 2.3 31.39 

| | +4 | | | 
647 . 88 l 8 36 7 8 | 22.33 | 26.92 


192.04 | 38 








GrouP 16. 
From Berlin to Breslau — via Sagan. 









.| 210.12 | 8 | 20 
































9. 5 as ).s |} 2 39.27 41.88 
- | 210.12 | 8 22 5 28 | 5 6 | 38.43 41.20 
Zussc) B9088 | 8 | 30 5 54 | 5 | 24 | 35.61 38.91 
20¢.....1 980.82 | @ 92 8 53 | 7 | #8 | 23.65 28.58 
223 | 208 88 48 96 | 9 25 | 9 | @ | 22.88 26.71 
From Berlin to Breslau — via Cottbus. 
213....| 231.18 15 38 6 24 5 46 36.12 40.08 
761 ....| 217.95 15 47 6 21 | 5 34 34-32 39-15 
772 ....| 202.73 22 | 55 6 ig | 3 24 32.09 37-54 
797 ....| 214.78 29 | 49 6 > | § 47 32-54 37-13 
$8 134 25 63 8 29 | 7 26 30.10 34.36 
973 ...<] 984.76 32 252 10 36 | 6 24 20.26 33-55 
769 veel 214.78 30 161 9 10 | 6 29 23.43 33.12 
From Berlin to Breslau — via Kohlfurt. 
on Nl Nl a | 
I | 229.19 | 14 41 | 6 36 5 55 34.72 | 38.73 
S92 2220) 200.58 36 87 | 8 oF 7 3 26.96 | 32.50 
229 ....| 227.95 46 | 110 10 2°| 8 22 22.34 | 27.23 




















From Berlin to Breslau — via Reppen. 




















St 110k O64 10 | 23 5 | 43 5 | 20 | 36.06 38.66 : 
SC. 206.2 31 | 48 7 15 | 6 | 27 | 28.44 31.96 

55.----} 206.2 31 | §2 a oa 6 | 39 | 27.43 31.00 
facsel C2 33 | 384 13 39 | 7 I5 | 15.10 28.44 

223 | 206.2 | 38 | 179 10 59 8 o | 18.77 25.77 
















GrouP 17. 
From Dresden to Leipsic — via Wiirzen. 











SI | 74.36 | 2 3 : | $2 I 49 | 39.83 40.03 
6 | 74-3 | : 6 I 55 Ir | 49 | 38.79 40.93 
2....| 74.36 | 4 7 2] 0 1 | 53 | 37-18 | 30.48 
8 ....]1 74.36 | 2 5 2 | o | 1 | 55 | 37.18 38.79 
EZ rcs) 96.96 5 8 :) = 2] tt | #8 36.87 
474...-.| 74.36 | 6 7 2 | 10 | 2 3.| 34-32 36.27 












| 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN HIGH-SPEED TRAINS 





DISTANCE | 


From Dresden to Leipsic — via Wiirzen. Continued. 


| 
(Miles) | 
| 


No. 


GERMAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


Min, 


Hours | 


WwWwwNnNN 


| 
Min, 


STATION-STors | Journey-TimeE | 


63 





ae | 
RUNNING-TIME | 


MiLEs PER Hour 





Hours | 


Journey- 
Speed 


Running- 
Speed 





} 

| 59 
| 59 
| 57 


24.92 
24.92 
5.20 
24.78 
.24 
23.98 





From 
96 
960 
90 
g6 | 
96 


99. 
99. 
99. 
99. 
99. 





9 
17 
21 
30 
31 


| 


13 


| 112 


42 
68 
74 


Dresden to L eipeic —via Chemnitz 








and Geithain. 


17.90 
22.29 
18.17 
17.60 








From 


Group 18. 











WWW WW WwW Www 
WW WW WH WW 


58.09 | 
3.09 } 2 
.09 | 
09 | 


From Dresden 


-43 
-43 
-43 
-43 
-43 
-43 
43 | 
-43 


NNN SSS 


20 | 8 
9 
10 
9 


| ae ' 


53 
13 

Oo 
19 


vis 
15 


Group 19. 

to Munich — via 
40 | 
60 
71 
127 
76 
388 
513 
531 


14 
13 
18 
26 
30 
72 
96 
88 








7 | 57 
8 | 2 
8 | 43 
8 


29.06 
27-99 
25.81 
27.69 


Dresden to Nuremberg — via Chemnitz, Hof, and Bamberg. 





Hof and Regensburg. 





55 
55 

6 
15 
41 
53 

6 


26 








31.89 
30.90 
29.91 
27.28 
28.24 
15.80 
14.27 
13.90 


34.01 
34.01 
33-41 
32.92 
31.59 
22.68 
23.38 
21.87 
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Munich 


GROUP 20. 


to Frankfort — via Ingolstadt, 


Wurzburg, 


and Hanau. 
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.80 
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19 | 
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12 | 
19 
2I 
19 


40 
23 
26 
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Stuttgart, 


I 
27 «| 
6 
25 | 
28 | 
44 | 





39.85 
36.19 
31.98 
29.81 
18.63 
14.95 


32.66 
29.02 


29.44 





42.61 
39-75 
36.11 
| 34-57 
29.91 
23.88 


and Heidelberg. 


36.75 
35.40 
33-94 
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GERMAN TRAINS.—Continued. 











Group 21. 
From Nuremberg to Frankfort — via Wiirzburg and Aschaffenburg. 


























| Station-Stors | Jounney-Time | Runninc-Time MILES PER Hour 
wowenn | Ubi” | eee pone Poe Oe 

_—e a | No. Min, Hours Min. Hours Min, Joheed — 
—— — ——_}——_|—— ' = 

67 147.81 8 31 4 30 as) 32.85 37.14 

53 147.81 Ss ft a 4 | I9 4 | 4 34.21 36.32 

55 147.81 13 50 .. 3 o 4 10 29.56 35.42 

61 147.81 7 | 29 4 | 45 4 | 16 31.12 34-61 

51 147.81 i | #33 4 | 59 4 | 26 | 29.68 33-30 

443 147.81 27 go 6 | s 5s | 2: | 21.58 27.63 

449 147.81 47 178 9 | 42 6 44 15.24 21.96 














Group 22. 
From Leipsic to Frankfort — via Halle, Cassel, and Marburg. 








554....| 279.83 10 69 8 16 7 7 33-85 | 39.31 
84....] 279.83 15 72 8 40 7 28 32.28 | 37.47 
468 ....| 279.83 18 149 10 10 7 41 27.52 | 36.42 
432 ....] 299.83 89 277 14 58 10 21 18.69 | 27.03 
$8 ...:) 899.83 SI 314 1S 44 10 30 17.78 26.65 
352 ....| 299.53 88 331 16 3 10 32 | 17-43 26.56 
160 ....| 279.83 53 172 13 49 10 57 | 20.25 25.55 









From Leipsic to Frankfort — via Weimar, Bebra, and Elm. 























96. 239.26 | 13 | 39 6 52 6 13 34.84 38.48 
188 . 239.26 | 21 | 47 7 23 6 36 32.40 | 36.25 
14. 239.26 | ar | 63 7 42 | 6 39 | 31.07 | 35.97 
92 239.26 17 51 7 36 | 6 | 45 | 31.48 | 35.00 
256. 239.26 | 37 | 156 10 4 | 7 | 28 | 23.76 | 32.04 
258 239.26 | 69 | 516 I8 20 9 | 44 | 13.05 27.82 
252....| 239.26 | 69 274 13 51 | gi 7.27 25.77 
266 239.26 12 59 10 | 6 18.42 23.68 


69 173 | 








From Leipsic to Frankfort — via Weimar, 







i) oe 295.92 35 171 II 10 | 8 19 26.50 35.58 
254 278.90 71 130 II 37 9 27 24.00 29.51 
400 278.90 69 224 13 17 9 33 20.99 29.20 







From Leipsic to Hanover — via Halle, Magdeburg, and Braunschweig. 









160....| 165.34 | 10 56 5 4 eis 32.61 | 40.03 
84....| 165.34 | It P 4 53 4 | 12 33-60 | 39.36 
440....| 165.34 | 18 75 5 57 4 | 42 27-79 | 35.18 
S83 ....1 365.26 17 188 8 II 5 3 20.21 | 32.74 
ee 165.34 27 117 7 7 5 10 23.22 | 31.98 
468... 165.34 | 40 134 7 48 5 34 21.20 29.68 
434.....| 165.34 | 43 | 182 9 14 6 12 17.91 26.67 
| 
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GERMAN TRAINS.—Continued. 


From Leipsic to Hanover — via Halle, Goslar, and Hildesheim. 


Sration-Stors | Journey-Time | Runninc-Time | Mires rer Hour 
TRAIN Sf Z ae — . 
Numper| (Miles) ; | 
. | , } ' ; | Journey- | RuNNING- 
No. Min, Hours | Min. | Hours | Min. Speed Speed 


162.80 42 13, | 34.64 | 38.58 
162.78 9: 335 54 Ig | 16.44 37.68 


From Leipsic to Hanover —via Vienenberg and Braunschweig. 


160.00 10 23 3! 
160.06 10 114 o | | 





Hanover — via Bitterfeld and Magdeburg, Braunschweig. 


From Leipsic to 


- | 
146 ....| 170.50 39 § | 1i2 4 | 33 





From Leipsic to Hanover — via Halle, Nordhausen and Northeim. 
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From Leipsic to Hanover -— via Halle, Magdeberg, and Oebisfelde. 
168.64 22 142 7) £2.) 2 46 23.64 





GROUP 24. 


From Leipsic to Hamburg — via Halle, Madgeburg, and Wittenberge. 


6 I 43.21 
-52 39.68 
7 37.63 
36.50 


=-imntb Ww 
wnwn 


From Leipsic to Hamburg — via Halle, Magdeburg, and Uelzen. 


35 


GROUP 25. 
From Hanover to Nuremberg via GOottingen, Elm. and Hanau. 


339.88 20 205 | 12 59 9 34 | 26.19 


From Hanover to Nuremberg —via Géttingen, Elm, and Wiirzburg. 


19 
42 


| 
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Number 
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;roup 
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AMERICAN TRAINS AVERAGED 


ECONOMY 


BY GROUPS. 




















| Number | 
All Trains from | of Trains 
| Averaged 
" — eee Se a 
New York (J.C.) to Philadelphia | 55 | 
Philadelphia to Baltimore ...... 34—=Ci«d|! 
Philadelphia to Buffalo......... 9 | 
New York to Buffalo........... 30 | 
New York to Boston........... 21 
Baflalo to St. Louis. .....5 ssc 3 
Baltimore to Buffalo...... 2 
Bostom to Buliale..... vccsccccee 8 
Cleveland to St. Louis ......... 5 (I 
Buffalo to Cleveland........... 16 | 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg....... 10 
Buffalo to Chicago .......e0- 13 
Cincinnati to St. Louis......... 6 
Pittsburg to St. Louis.......... 7 
Cleveland to Chicago.......... 14 | 
Baltimore to Pittsburg ......... 7 
Cincinnati to Chicago.......... II 
Cleveland to Cincinnati....... 8 
Pittsburg to Chicago. .......... 8 
Chicago to St. Lowis..........- Lo 
Pittsburg to Cleveland .........| 12 
Baltimore to Cincinnati ........ 3 
Pittsburg to Cincinnati......... 7 
Buffalo to Pittsburg............ 7 
GERMAN TRAINS AVERAGED 
Number | 
All Trains from of Trains | 
Averaged | 
- eats 
Leipsic to Hamburg ........... . 4 
Berlin to Nuremberg........... 4 | 
Berlin to Hamburg ............ | s 
Leipsic to Hanover............ : 2 
Munich to Frankfort........... | 10 
Hamburg to Cologne .......... | 6 
PG OP NOU cececeescccas £2 
Berlin to Hanover............. | 23 
Hanover to Frankfort.......... II 
| Berlin to Breslau............. 20. S| 
Hamburg to Hanover..........} 15 
Berlin to Cologne ............. } 41 
Berlin to Dresden ............. = 
Hanover to Cologne ...... ea 19 
Beri to Frankfort ........<... | 22 (| 
Hanover to Nuremberg. ........ 4 | 
Dresden to Breslau ............ | 10 
Nuremberg to Frankfort........ | 7 
Leipsic to Nuremberg. ..... cat Se fT 
Dresden to Nuremberg.........| 4 | 
Leipsic to Frankfort........... | 18 
Dresden to Leipsic ............ 17 
| Frankfort to Cologne .......... a 
Nuremberg to Munich ......... my 
| Dresden to Munich............ ey 








Traveled All Trains 


| 

| § 

| 
aot 
07 | 


240. 34.12 
| 306.91 34.94 
180. 39 32.44 
168.06 | 24.75 
265.03 | 27.42 
279-75 | 27.64 
107.30 28. 33 
168.10 | 29.35 
237-45 | 25.91 
| 215.92 | 27.10 
123.76 | 27.71 
| 379.72 25.69 
115.27 27.61 
199.24 25.63 
355.98 26.10 
303.61 26.21 
| 177-25 | 24.74 
147.81 | 25.80 
208.95 | 22.77 
258.09 | 27.59 
268.59 22.67 
81.89 25.39 
138.74 23.12 
123.45 24.62 
| 337-43 | 21.36 











. 
rege | Journey. | Ruoning 
Traveled Al Trains | All Trains 
gO. 30 41.38 43-52 
95-75 39.86 41.90 
422.30 36.22 39.87 
432.68 37-30 39-40 
232.53 35-26 39.06 
741.00 36.41 | 38.78 
396.00 36.20 38.54 
491.80 36.04 238.01 
558.00 35-53 37-83 
197-75 33-22 37-51 
353-70 34-10 37.12 
546.70 33-78 36.84 
356.33 32-75 36.45 
660.00 32.29 36.24 
| 359-59 33-31 35.62 
| 336.22 33-42 35-54 
306.11 32.98 35-43 
287.30 30.11 35.26 
482.90 32.47 34-77 
| 286.51 31.16 34.66 
| 146.00 28.50 34.31 
392.00 32.24 34.27 
328.00 31.10 33.98 
252.00 29.34 32.55 
BY GROUPS. 
as Average Average 
Distance | downey, | Running: 


All Trains 


46 
oI 


39. 
38. 
36.36 
34.49 
-41 
-14 
-02 
-9I 
33.92 
.59 
58 
3-54 
-41 
-15 
33-14 
-60 
32.19 
35 
-16 
.88 
55 
.84 
-23 
-76 
-04 
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The superiority of the passenger train service of America 
railways is demonstrated conclusively by the foregoing tables, 
and it is to be remembered that the very fastest trains in the 
United States, namely those between Camden and Atlantic City, 
are not included with the American trains, while the tables show 
the very fastest trains running in Germany. The overwhelming 
superiority at every point of the American train service is shown 
in narrow compass by the condensed table which follows. 


SUMMARY OF GERMAN AND AMERICAN TRAINS. 














| German American 
| ‘Trains Trains 
5. VERe OE OF BEAIRS GURENIIE 5. 66.0566 6derindscbdcccees | 321 306 
2. Number of lines showing trains having an average running-| 

speed above 40 miles per hour ......-+....eeeeeeeeseeees | 22 26 
3. Number of trains having an average journey-speed above 40) 

GOS UI i ibs 20:5 5 5.nk5.6nsseninevescssencseune sean 18 go 
4. Total number of trains having an average running- speed| 

GROWS DD WOE DOE BOE 6 655s k0 0860thsans oss cndeseses 45 122 
5. Number of trains having an average running-speed above} 

SU GE ONE EE os 555 0cccctenttanceikas pomehineviabess 3 12 
6. Number of trains having an average running-speed from 45) 

i Se OD sn ccgdcs.c05sensecceccsvensdesaeamel — 36 
7. Number of trains having an average running-speed from 40 

bee OE MNOS PRE EE ook 5 ots ca ccncnccesesseneddsevierianen 38 74 
8. Number of groups showing, when all trains of the group were 

averaged, a journey-speed above 30 miles per hour ........ 3 22 
9. Number of groups showing, when all trains of the group were} 

averaged, a running-speed above 35 miles per hour ........ 3 18 

IV. 


How, it is likely to be asked, was it possible for Mr. Schulze, 
in view of the marked pre-eminence of American trains just 
shown, to prepare even a plausible argument to support his con- 
tention of the superiority of the German service? The answer 
is not far to seek. It is found in the fact that every trade has its 
tricks, that of the statistician not excepted. 

Mr. Schulze treated the two countries on widely differing 
bases. It was largely by confining his observations, on the one 
hand, to but a limited portion of the United States, and not 
covering that either fairly or thoroughly, and, on the other hand, 
by scouring the whole of Germany for odds and ends of trains, 
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which by hook or by crook could be made to show a speed of 
65 kilometers per hour, the arbitrary standard of excellence sel- 
ected by him, and by splitting up the journeys of the fast trains of 
Germany into many segments, and calling each a train, that Mr. 
Schulze succeeded in making it appear that there were more fast 
trains in Germany than in the United States. 

It is not deemed necessary, because of Mr. Schulze’s rejoinder, 
to restate or to enlarge my extended criticism of his tables of 
German and American trains.'® Patience need not be expended 
in a detailed review of the more favorable treatment Mr. Schulze 
gave the trains of Germany. A summary of the different ways 
in which he favored the trains of Germany, with illustrations of 
each, and a brief reply to a charge of unfairness, will suffice. 

It was asserted in my criticism'® of Mr. Schulze’s comparison 
of the speed of German and American trains that he was an 
inaccurate and far from impartial investigator and judge. These 
charges will bear repetition, and may. brietly be enumerated and 
illustrated. 

His principal inaccuracies fall under two heads: (1) the 
American trains he gives are not always the fastest trains run- 
ning between the cities under consideration; and (2) where the 
trains introduced are the fastest, yet the speed given is not so 

" With but a single exception, and this of very limited scope, no criticism 
of any importance of Mr. Schulze’s tables need be altered or withdrawn. Mr. 
Schulze’s designations of American trains were very indefinite and caused a 
misunderstanding. The names of the railroads were never given, and the cities 
selected to indicate the route followed were seldom well chosen. It was stated 
by me that in giving the fastest trains between New York and Boston he omitted 
the trains via Springfield. Mr. Schulze explains that a train by this route was 
included under the line entitled “ New York-Hartford-Boston.” Had he em- 
ployed the current designation of this route, which always appears in the heading 
of the tables showing the service by this route, viz., “‘ via Springfield,” the mis- 
understanding would have been avoided. The trains to Boston via Hartford and 
Willimantic are usually spoken of as running via Hartford, and it was supposed 
that Mr. Schulze had included one of these. As it now appears, no train via 
Hartford and Willimantic was given, and the criticism should have run against 
Mr. Schulze for not including a train by this route, instead of for not giving a 


train by the Springfield route. 


‘American and German High-Speed Trains,” JourNAL or PoiticaL Econ- 
omy, Vol. X, pp. 361 ff. 
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high as it should be. The most notable errors of the first kind 
are found in the case of the trains running between New York 
and Pittsburg, Chicago and Cleveland, Philadelphia and Buffalo, 
Buffalo and Pittsburg, and Cincinnati and Cleveland.'* 

Mr. Schulze objects to a few of the combinations made by me 
on the ground that for a part of a journey I used a train already 
used by him. For example, in giving the trains from Philadel- 
phia to Buffalo, for a part of the way I used the “ Black Diamond 
Express,” which had already been given by him in his list of 
trains from New York to Buffalo. This criticism is of no 
validity. Mr. Schulze has done the same in preparing his table 
of German trains, as will be seen by a reference to trains Nos. 39 
and 40. This is an instance of his refusal to apply the same tests 
to American as to German trains. 

His errors of the second kind, often of considerable impor- 
tance, were due to his failure to note that over parts of the 
journey, usually the beginning or the end, the passengers were 
carried by ferryboat. Passengers leaving New York city by all 
of the railroads, except the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and the New York Central railroads, are carried to the west bank 
of the Hudson River by ferries, and there take the cars. 

Of the forty-two trains found in the table, eighteen are sched- 
uled from New York city, and of these five leave over the New 
York Central & Hudson River and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railways, and therefore really start from New York 
city. The remaining thirteen trains do not start from New York 
city, but from the New Jersey shore, the passengers crossing the 
Hudson River on ferryboats. Now, the schedule time of depar- 
ture from New York city is the hour the ferryboat leaves, and it 
is hardly fair to charge this time to the train which is waiting 
on the other side of the river. Jt seems the more unfair to do this 
because the distance across the river is generally not added to 
the mileage actually run by the train. This fact should have 
been a sufficient hint to Mr. Schulze that he would err if he took 
the New York city time as the time the train departed. 

To all trains this addition of from thirteen to fifteen minutes 


“ For a full statement of these trains see ibid., pp. 374, 





375, 381, 382. 
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to their running-time is a matter of some importance, and for the 
short-distance trains it counts heavily. For example, train No. 
85 for Philadelphia, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, is scheduled 
to leave Desbrosses Street, and Cortland Street also, at 4 P. M., 
but, as a matter of fact, the ferryboats leave at 4 o'clock, the train 
starting from Jersey City at 4:13 Pp. M. Here, then, is an error 
of thirteen minutes in the time of the departure of this train, and, 
as the run is a short one, the speed of this train consequently is 
very materially understated. Mr. Schulze, allowing thrge min- 
utes for three stops, reports that it runs at an average speed of 
75.4 kilometers per hour, while it really runs, allowing two 
minutes for two stops, at an average speed of 82.6 kilometers per 
hour. Passengers for Atlantic City from Philadelphia, by the 
trains over the two routes Mr. Schulze cites, are ferried across 
the Delaware River to Camden, and there take the train. Pas- 
sengers on the Overland Limited are not carried into San Fran- 
cisco by rail. The train stops at Oakland, and from there the 
passengers are carried over the wide bay by ferry. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Schulze explained that the 
task of ascertaining the speed of the fastest train on all the 
leading American railways was so great that he would not 
attempt it. ‘To bring his labors within what he deemed proper 
bounds, he confined his investigations to the railways between a 
few large cities. Consequently the table, even if this limited 
field had been properly covered, would have had but slight value 
for comparative purposes. Many of the most important lines 
received no consideration whatever. Even the excellent service 
between Chicago and Milwaukee, on the Chicago & North- 
Western and on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railways, 
received no consideration. 

In his rejoinder Mr. Schulze attempts to belittle the service 
just referred to. He seems to hold that, as it does not rank with 
the very best American service, and as the distance run is not 
great, his omission of this service should not call for unfavorable 
comment.?§ 

First of all it may be remarked that the inclusion or exclusion 


‘* Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, 1902, p. 1256. 
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of the trains between Chicago and Milwaukee should not turn on 
the results of a comparison of these trains with other American 
trains, but rather on the manner in which they bear comparison 
with German trains. In a comparison where every train having 
a speed in excess of 65 kilometers per hour helps to turn the tide 
in favor of one country or the other, it should not be considered 
amiss to call attention to the omission of the service between two 
cities where one of the two lines has one train showing a speed of 
79.1,'° and another train with a speed of 78.2 kilometers, and the 
other line has a train showing a speed of 74.8 kilometers per hour. 

Certainly it is not for Mr. Schulze to object, for several of the 
German trains of his table barely show a speed of 65 kilometers 
per hour, and at least one, train No, 22 from Kempten to Munich, 
succeeds in getting over the fence that separates Mr. Schulze’s 
sheep from his goats only with the positive assistance of Mr. 
Schulze. 

Let us see how the service between Chicago and Milwaukee, 
which Mr. Schulze deems unworthy of notice, compares with the 
service of Germany, in point both of speed and of distance. Of 
all the German trains that find a place in Mr. Schulze’s summary 
tabulation of German and American trains”° only one, that from 
Wittenberge to Hamburg, shows a speed greater than 79.1 kilo- 
meters per hour, the speed of the fastest train between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. The cities between which the fastest two Ger- 
man trains run and the length of their journeys are shown in the 
table which follows: 








Running-Speed 
(Kilometers) 


Kilometers 





Wittenberge to Hamburg... 159 
Chicago to Milwaukee 137 
Stendal to Hanover....... 150 


Mr. Schulze broadly intimates that if the Chicago-Milwaukee 
trains may not be neglected on the ground that their speed is not 


” Mr. Schulze made a small error in giving the speed of this train. He over- 
looked a stop. 


* Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, 1901, p. 796. 
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great, they may be omitted on the ground that their run is only 
a short one. The run of the Chicago-Milwaukee train is very 
nearly equal to that of the two German trains of the table just 
submitted. Further, it may be added that of the sixteen German 
trains having a running-speed, according to Mr. Schulze’s com- 
putations, of above 70 kilometers per hour, seven run a shorter 
distance than that run by the Chicago-Milwaukee trains, two 
running even less than 100 kilometers, and two others running 
just a little over 100 kilometers. Of the thirty-six German 
trains having a running-speed, according to Mr. Schulze’s compu- 
tations, above 65 kilometers per hour, fourteen run a less distance 
than that run by the Chicago-Milwaukee trains, and one runs 
but a kilometer farther. Of Mr. Schulze’s thirty-six German 
trains, three run less than 100 kilometers and four just a little 
over 100 kilometers. 

In concluding my remarks on Mr. Schulze’s omission of the 
service over the two routes from Chicage to Milwaukee, it may 
be stated that this service, taken as a whole, is superior to that 
between any two cities of Germany, the service between Berlin 
and Hamburg alone excepted. 

It has been pointed out that by limiting his investigation 
of American trains to a narrowly circumscribed territory Mr. 


Schulze greatly impaired the value of his comparisons. It has 


been shown that there are many trains having a speed in excess 
of 65 kilometers per hour wholly omitted by him. In the prepa- 
ration of his table of German trains he should have confined 
himself to the best trains between the most important ten cities 
of the Empire, just as he limited his investigations to the trains 
between the most important ten cities of the United States. 
Some of the fast American trains that should have been added 
to the American table have been indicated. The number of trains 
will now be stated which should have been omitted from the 
table of German trains to make it comparable with the American 
table. Of the thirty-six German trains which Mr. Schulze finds 
to have a speed of 05 kilometers or more, at least sixteen do not 
run between the most important ten cities of the empire. They 
should therefore, on Mr. Schulze’s criterion, have been omitted. 
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It was shown in my criticism that by another device German 
train service was made to appear to much better advantage than it 
deserved. The journeys of several of the fastest German trains 
were broken up, and each segment counted as a train run. For 
example, the “Orient Express,” which runs through Germany 
from Avricourt to Salzburg, a distance of 659 kilometers, 
appeared in the table three different times; the “ North and 
South Express,” which runs from Berlin to Kufstein, a distance 
of 753 kilometers, appeared in the table two different times; the 
“North Express,” on its journey from Herbesthal to Hanover, 
a distance of 410 kilometers, was counted as two different 
trains, and as still another train on its journey from Dirschau 
to Edytkuhnen. 

It was contended that it was misleading to count each one of 
these trains in the comparison, as two or even three trains, while 
the “ Lake Shore Limited,” running from Chicago to New York, 
a distance of 1,578 kilometers; the “ Pennsylvania Limited,” 
running between the same cities; the “ Overland Limited,” run- 
ning from Chicago to San Francisco, a distance of 3,895 kilo- 
meters, each counted as but a single train. 

In answer to these strictures Mr. Schulze made the lame 
reply that he could have further subdivided the journeys of Ger- 
man trains.*!. To this explanation it is sufficient to answer that 
we are here concerned, not with a question of the absolute divisi- 
bility of train journeys, but with a question of equality of treat- 
ment. I did not intend to imply that it would be quite impossible 
still further to subdivide the journeys of German trains. 

The average distance traveled by the trains of this country 
is generally much greater than that of the trains of Germany, 
and Mr. Schulze, if he did not desire to make the disparity any 
greater than need be, should not have subdivided the journeys 
of such German trains as traveled fairly long distances. The 
average distance traveled by the thirty-six German trains which 
Mr. Schulze found to have a speed of 65 kilometers or more was 


205.4 kilometers, while the average distance traveled by the 


* Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, 1902, p. 1256. 
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twenty-six American trains having a speed of 65 kilometers or 
more was 334.0 kilometers. 

No. 23 of Mr. Schulze’s table of American trains purported 
to be a train from Chicago to Cleveland by the way of Cincinnati. 
it was pointed out that no one travels to Cleveland by this route, 
and that an entirely different train makes the trip from Cin- 
cinnati to Cleveland than the one that starts from Chicago. It 
was also shown that Mr. Schulze’s integration of these two 
trains meant a loss to the American table of two trains having 
a speed of over 65 kilometers per hour, because the trains making 
a good connection at Cincinnati would not show an average 
speed for the whole journey as high as 65 kilometers per hour. 

To illustrate the absurdity of going from Chicago to Cleve- 
land via Cincinnati it was compared with traveling from Brussels 
to Berlin by way of Zurich. Mr. Schulze’s reply”? is a reflection 
either on his candor or his intelligence. He says that the dis- 
tance traveled unnecessarily (Umweg) in going from Chicago 
to Cleveland via Cincinnati is only 342 kilometers, while the 
distance traveled unnecessarily in going from Brussels to Berlin 
via Zurich is 770 kilometers. 

Mr. Schulze’s attention may be called to the fact that the 
direct distance in the latter instance is about twice as long as in 
the former, and that we are here concerned with a question of 
degree, not with absolute quantities. 

Another way in which Mr. Schulze unfairly adds to the list 
of German trains having a speed in excess of 65 kilometers per 
hour is by cutting off such portion of the train’s journey as would 
reduce the average speed below 65 kilometers per hour. This 
was done in several cases; e. g., train No. 2 of his table really 
starts from Hamburg, but, assuming that it starts from Altona, 
its journey at low speed with several stops from Hamburg to 
Altona is cut out and the average running-speed to Kiel is thereby 
raised slightly above 65 kilometers per hour. Train No. 9, the 
Berlin-Budapest-Orient Express, begins its journey at Charlot- 
tenburg, but Mr. Schulze takes no note of it until it reaches the 
Schlesischer station, which is well to the eastern side of Berlin. 
= Tbid., p. 1255. 
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The slow journey through the city is thus counted out. Train 
No. 17 is a good example of the splitting up of a train’s journey 
to eliminate a bad stretch of track; 96 kilometers run at the low 
rate of 51.4 kilometers per hour in one direction and at 44 kilo- 
meters in the other were lopped off. 

Another way in which the balance was tipped in favor of the 
German service was by boldly throwing out of consideration the 
very best American trains. It may well be asked why the trains 
between Philadelphia and Atlantic City were altogether omitted 
from the comparison. To be sure, the very fastest trains on 
both of the railways concerned did not run during the winter 
months at the time Mr. Schulze wrote; but it is insisted that this 
is not a sufficient reason for dropping the trains between these 
two cities entirely out of the comparison, for there were several 
trains over each of the railways whose average speed, both winter 
and summer, exceeded Mr. Schulze’s figures of 65 kilometers per 
kour. Mr. Schulze was aware of this, for at another point he 
states that a winter train on one of the railways had an average 
speed of 89.4 kilometers per hour, and one on the other railway 
an average speed of 82.6 kilometers.2* Even the lower of these 
speeds is higher than that attained by any German train in the 
comparison. 

To throw out these American trains because they did not run 
through the winter, and to give a German train a place in his 
table which runs but once a week, another which runs but three 
times a week, and still another which runs but three and one-half 
months out of twelve, is certainly not even-handed.24 These 
trains are Nos. 8, 6, and 23 of the German trains, and are cred- 
ited with a speed respectively of 70.5, 71.6, and 72.0 kilometers 
per hour, and therefore account for three of the sixteen German 
trains reported by Mr. Schulze as having a speed of 70 kilometers 
or more per hour. 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates Mr. Schulze’s skill in 
manipulating facts than the manner in which he draws on the 

% Archiv fiir Ersenbahnwesen, 1901, p. 794. 

* If it were desirable to enlarge this list, the trains running to Switzerland 
during the summer time only could be added. 
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Distance 


favorable stretch of track from Berlin to Halle. Five of the 
sixteen German trains having a speed in excess of 70 kilometers 
per hour count in the comparison on the basis, or substantially on 
the basis, of their speed over this short stretch of track. To 
refuse the American trains between Chicago and Milwaukee any 
place in his comparison and then include five German trains 
over one short stretch of track shows to what straits Mr. Schulze 
was put to secure a comparison favorable to the German service. 
The numbers borne by these trains in Mr. Schulze’s table and 
their speed as stated by him are given in the subjoined table: 





Average Speed 


( Kilometers) ( Kilometers) 
132 74-7 
162 72.0 
162 76.5 
162 77 
173 76.9 





speed to that city is given by Mr. Schulze. 
down to Bitterfield, and then south to Leipsic, without making 
a stop all the way from Berlin. 


Irchiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, 1902, pp. 1246, 1247. 





The first train, that from Berlin té Bitterfeld, although it runs 
on through Halle, makes its first stop at Bitterfield, and its 
The last train runs 


Mr. Schulze states that some of the evidence marshaled by 
him in support of his contention that American trains do not run 
anywhere near as fast as they were reported as running by the 
daily and technical press, was neither quoted nor given considera- 
tion by me. He complains that my failure to cite all the evidence 
he presented would lead people to infer that his position was but 


No one should have been misled by my résumé of his evi- 
dence. It was distinctly stated, just before the first quotation 
from Mr. Schulze was introduced, that a fezy examples of incor- 
rect statements of extraordinary speed on American railways 
would be presented. On submitting the first quotation from Mr. 
Schulze it was explicitly stated that this was the first report of 
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speed he questioned, and on presenting the next quotation it was 
clearly stated that this was the last record he challenged. Surely 
two do not make a few examples. 

Now, as to the value of the omitted evidence. I did not 
deem it worthy of consideration. To have passed it in silence 
might have been taken as a kindness, for the so-called evidence 
is unworthy of serious discussion. 

One of the three reports ignored by me concerned a run over 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad from Chicago to 
Omaha. That the speed reported was incorrect appeared on 
the face of the return, for the division of the distance by the time 
consumed in making the run was grossly inaccurate. Another 
of the three ignored reports was for a run from Erie to Cleveland. 
In this case the distance was greatly overstated, and consequently 
the average speed reported was much too large. 

Neither one of these pieces of so-called evidence was intro- 
duced by me because these two reports of high speed were obvi- 
ously incorrect. It was supposed that Mr. Schulze aimed to 
discuss the question of the speed attained on American railways 
on its merits. It was entirely unnecessary to write an article of 
twenty pages to demonstrate the fact that errors occasionally 
occur in the daily and technical press, or for that matter in 
any cther class of publications. Mr. Schulze feels especially 
aggrieved because of the third omission. He says in this instance 
there was absolutely no question but that a great error has been 
made.?® What is it that so stirs Mr. Schulze’s emotions? Nothing 
more than this: He finds that the announcement of the Royal Blue 
Line in the Official Guide of August, 1900, that its trains between 
Washington and New York are the “ fastest, finest, and safest 
trains in the world,” is untrue. This, to Mr. Schulze, a startling 
revelation, is to us of course not even an object of surprise. The 
announcement was an advertisement of the Royal Blue Line. 
In seeking patronage for their respective railways passenger 
agents often overstep the bounds of strict veracity, and no one is 
misled. General passenger agents, like statesmen on the stump, 


* Ibid., p. 1247. 
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are not held to strict accountability for their utterances; they have 
been accorded a form of poetic license. 

In closing, while disclaiming belief in the extreme records he 
quoted, | wish again to assert, as in my former article, that Mr. 
Schulze has submitted no proof which seriously impairs the 
standing of either of the two reports of high speed on American 
railways that I formerly or now consider worthy of discussion. 
This position is taken for the simple reason that I do not regard 
the speed of regular trains as a satisfactory guide to the speed 
attained in emergencies, and no other evidence of any weight has 
been introduced. It is not enough to submit the average speed 
maintained by regular trains and to contrast this with the speed 
reported on an emergency run, and point to the fact that the latter 
is much higher and exclaim, “Impossible!”” This procedure 
may be an elaborate case, but it is none the less a plain case, of 
begging the question. 

So much for his evidence submitted in disproof of the reports 
of high speed said to have been made in America. On what sort 
of basis his second contention rested, viz., that, when considered 
in a large way, the passenger-train service of Germany was 
superior to that of the United States, has been shown at length. 
It was only by a varied resort to sharp practice that Mr. Schulze 
succeeded in compiling a table which showed that there. were 
more fast trains in Germany than in the United States. An 
even-handed comparison immediately shows the superiority of 
the American service. 


GeorGE G. TUNELL. 
Citicaco. 























REASONABLE RATES. 


STATES may fix local rates for public service, but decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court have swept away the power of states to 
make their rates conclusive. 

This result has been reached bradually through a line of decisions 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In the earliest cases of rate regulation under the amendment the 
court declined to review the reasonableness of rates fixed by states, 
holding this to be purely a legislative question. Later the court 
decided to review the extent of rate regulation, but held that rates 
which permitted some, though only a slight, return on the property 
devoted to a public service were legal. Finally a position has been 
reached where rates fixed by states are held invalid unless they permit 
as large profits as the court thinks the public service ought to yield. 
In this way the power to determine what are reasonable rates for public 
service has been transferred from state legislatures to the Supreme 
Court. 

The first case in which the extent of state regulation of rates for 
public service was brought before the Supreme Court for review, after 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, was Munn zs. Illinois,’ decided 
in 1876. This case involved the validity of an Illinois statute that 
fixed a maximum rate for storing grain in elevators at Chicago. Munn, 
having been convicted and fined in the state courts for violation of 
the statute, appealed to the United States courts on the ground that 
enforcement of the rate provided by the statute would take his property 
without due process of law and violate the Fourteenth Amendment. In 
the course of an opinion upholding the validity of the statute, Chief 
Justice Waite said, speaking for the court: 

It is insisted, however, that the owner of property is entitled to a rea- 
sonable compensation for its use, even though it be clothed with a public 
interest, and that what is reasonable is a judicial and not a legislative ques- 
tion. 

As has already been shown, the practice has been otherwise. In countries 
where the common law prevails, it has been customary from time immemorial 
for the legislature to declare what shall be reasonable compensation under 
such circumstances, or, perhaps more properly speaking to fix a maximum 


£94 U.S. 113. 
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beyond which any charge made would be unreasonable. .... The con- 
trolling fact is the power to regulate at all. If that exists, the right to estab- 
lish the maximum of charge, as one of the means of regulation, is implied. 

From these statements it is perfectly clear that the question as to 
the right of those engaged in a public calling to have a judicial review 
of rates fixed by a legislature was squarely presented to the court in 
this case. It is equally clear that in the opinion of the court no such 
right existed. 

Of the nine Supreme Court Justices, two, Field and Strong, dis- 
sented from the decision in Munn 7s. Illinois. The dissenting opinion 
was prepared by Justice Field and concurred in by Justice Strong. 
This dissent went on the broad ground that the storage of grain is not 
a public business or one for which a legislature has the power to fix 
rates. Nowhere in the dissenting opinion is it contended that in a 
public business where a legislature has the right to fix rates the amount 
or reasonableness of these rates can be reviewed by the court. On 
the contrary, Judge Field said in the course of his opinion : 

If it be admitted that the legislature has any control over the c@mpensa- 
tion, the extent of that compensation becomes a mere matter of legislative 
discretion. . . . . The several instances mentioned by counsel in the argu- 
ment, and by the court in its opinion, in which legislation has fixed the com- 
pensation which parties may receive for the use of their property and services, 
do not militate against the views I have expressed of the power of the state 
over the property of the citizen. They were mostly cases of public ferries, 
bridges, and turnpikes, of wharfingers, hackmen, and draymen, and of interest 
on money. In all these cases, except that of interest on money, which [ shall 
presently notice, there was some special privilege granted by the state or 
municipality; and no one, I suppose, has ever contended that the state had 
not a right to prescribe the conditions upon which such privilege should be 
enjoyed. 

At the October term of the Supreme Court, in 1876, when the 
opinion in Munn zs. Illinois was delivered, cases involving the validity 
of railway rates fixed by the legislatures of lowa, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin were also decided. Several of these cases involved the power 
of legislatures to fix conclusively the rates for public service under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and in each case the court affirmed this power. 

In Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. vs. lowa,? maxi- 
mum rates fixed for transportation by a statute of that state were 
contested on the ground, among others, that the rates fixed would 
take property of the railway without due process of law. Replying to 
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this contention the court in an opinion upholding the statute said 
through Chief Justice Waite: 

In the absence of any legislative regulation upon the subject, the courts 
must decide for it, as they do for private persons, when controversies arise, 
what is reasonable. But when the legislature steps in and prescribes a maxi- 
mum of charge, it operates upon this corporation the same as it does upon 
individuals engaged in a similar business. 


In other words, the court decided that due process of law was satis- 
fied when rates for public service were fixed by the legislature. 

The next case, Peik vs. Chicago & North-Western Railway Co.,? 
was brought to restrain the enforcement of a law of Wisconsin that 
fixed maximum rates for passengers and freight. It was contended on 
the part of the railway security holders that the rates named in the 
statute would destroy the value of their securities, that the railway was 
entitled to collect reasonable compensation for its services, and that 
reasonable compensation was a question for the court and not for 
the legislature. Chief Justice Waite again delivered the opinion of the 
court, in which it was said, upholding the statute : 

In Munn vs. Illinois, supra, p. 113, and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. vs. lowa, supra, p. 155, we decided that the state may limit 
the amount of charges by railroad companies for fares and freights, unless 
restrained by some contract in the charter, even though their income may 
have been pledged as security for the payment of obligations incurred upon 
the faith of the charter. So far this case is disposed of by those decisions. 

. As to the claim that the courts must decide what is reasonable, and 
not the legislature. This is not new to this case. In has been fully con- 
sidered in Munn vs. Illinois. Where property has been clothed with a public 
interest, the legislature may fix a limit to that which shall in law be reasonable 
for its use. This limit binds the courts as well as the people. If it has been 
improperly fixed, the legislature, not the courts, must be appealed to for the 
change. 

In Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co. vs. Ackley* the 
court said, speaking through Chief Justice Waite : 

The only question presented by this record is whether a railroad company 
in Wisconsin can recover for the transportation of property more than the 
maximum fixed by the act of March 11, 1874, by showing that the amount 
charged was no more than a reasonable compensation for the services ren- 
Gere... as « But for goods actually carried, the limit of the recovery is 
that prescribed by the statute. 


Two cases* involving railway rates under a statute of Minnesota 


394 U.S. 164. 494 U.S. 179. 594 U.S. 180. 
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followed those just considered, and the court in brief opinions stated 
that they were covered by the rulings already made. 

In Stone vs. Wisconsin,® which was decided in favor of a state 
statute fixing rates, the only question not covered by Chicago, etc., 
Railway Co. vs. Ackley, according to the court, related to the construc- 
tion of a certain charter. 

Justices Field and Strong dissented in each of the above railway 
cases, but gave no opinion until Stone vs. Wisconsin was reached, 
when Justice Field prepared an opinion in which Justice Strong con- 
curred. In this opinion the dissent to this entire group of railway 
cases was put on the ground that the railway charters were contracts 
with the legislatures, which should protect the companies from state 
regulation of rates. 

Besides Chief Justice Waite, the celebrated group of cases headed by 
Munn vs. Illinois was supported by Justices Clifford, Hunt, Bradley, 
Swayne, Davis, and Miller. The assertion by these judges of the 
power of states to fix conclusive rates for public service seems to 
have been as emphatic as any believer in local self-government could 
desire. 

The doctrine of the Granger Cases, that a state may fix conclusive 
rates for local public service was reaffirmed in the case of Ruggles vs. 
Illinois,’ where the validity of a law of that state providing a maximum 
fare per mile on railways was called in question. In the course of its 
opinion sustaining the law the Supreme Court said: 

This implies that, in the absence of direct legislation on the subject, the 
power of the directors over the rates is subject only to the common law limita- 
tion of reasonableness, for in the absence of a statute, or other appropriate 
indication of the legislative will, the common law forms part of the laws of 
the state to which the corporate by-laws must conform. But since, in the 
absence of some restraining contract, the state may establish a maximum of 
rates to be charged by railroad companies for the transportation of persons 
and property, it follows that, when a maximum is so established, that fixed 
by the directors must conform to its requirements, otherwise the by-laws will 


be repugnant to the laws. 


Seven judges supported the majority opinion in this case, and two 
judges, Field and Harlan, delivered separate concurring opinions. 
Judge Harlan held that the charter of the railway in question was a 
contract that gave it the right to collect reasonable rates, but that the 
rates fixed by statute were not shown to be unreasonable. Judge Field 
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held that the statutory rates had not been shown unreasonable, but did 
not state why he thought that they were bound to be reasonable. 

By 1885 a fundamental change had taken place in the position of 
a portion of the court on the question of state power over rates for 
public service. This change was brought out by the case of Stone zs. 
Farmers’ Loan & ‘Trust Co.,° where an effort was made to enjoin the 
enforcement of rates under a Mississippi statute. The court through 
Chief Justice Waite affirmed the power of the state to fix rates and 
upheld the statute, but added: 

From what has been said, it is not to be inferred that this power of limita- 
tion or regulation is itself without limit. This power to regulate is not a 
power to destroy, and limitation is not the equivalent of confiscation. Under 
pretense of regulating fares and freights, the state cannot require a railroad 
corporation to carry persons or property without reward; neither can it do 
that which in law amounts to a taking of private property for public use with- 
out just compensation, or without due process of law. What would have this 
effect we need not now say, because no tariff has yet been fixed by the com- 
mission, and the statute of Mississippi expressly provides “that in all trials of 
cases brought for a violation of any tariff of charges, as fixed by the commis- 
sion, it may be shown in defense that such tariff so fixed is unjust. 


Thus was the underlying principle of the Granger Cases as to rea- 
sonable rates brought in question. Unlimited power of regulation like 
that affirmed in those cases may certainly be used to destroy and did 
in fact destroy much of the value of railway securities under the 
Granger Acts. It was said of the United States Bank by Chief Justice 
Marshall in M’Culloch vs. State of Maryland :° 

That the power of taxing it by the states may be exercised so as to destroy 
it, is toc obvious to be denied. 

The tax imposed by Congress on note issues of state banks after 
the close of the Civil War in the exercise of its power to regulate the 
currency, and upheld in Veazie Bank vs. Fenno,” certainly destroyed 
these issues completely. Of course, if the power to regulate is itself 
regulated by some other and higher power, the former may be held 
within any desired limits. The above quotation from the opinion in 
Stone vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co." must mean, therefore, an asser- 
tion by the court of its power to review rates fixed by a state. Even 
the Granger Cases never decided that a railway must continue in busi- 
ness against its will under rates fixed by a state; it was open to the 
railway to go out of business. Neither did the Granger Cases decide 
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that the property used in a public service might be taken without due 
process of law, but rather that state regulation of rates for such service 
was due process of law. The power asserted by the court in the 
case under consideration must therefore relate to the review of the 
reasonableness or justice of rates fixed by a state. This meaning is 
made clear by the statement that: 

What would have this effect we need not now say, because no tariff has 
yet been fixed by the commission, ... . 

The opinion in the case under consideration was delivered by,Chief 
Justic Waite who spoke in the Granger Cases, and was also supported by 
Justices Bradley, Miller, Woods, Matthews, and Gray, of whom Bradley 
and Miller took part in the Granger Cases. Justices Harlan and Field 
dissented. and Blatchford did not sit. The dissent of Harlan, J., went 
on the ground that the railway charters were contracts that permitted 
the companies to fix their own rates unless they were shown to be 
unreasonable. 

In Dow vs. Beidelman”™ a statute of Arkansas that fixed a maximum 
fare of three cents per mile on railroads in that state was upheld by a 
unanimous court. It was shown in this case that the rates fixed by 
statute, on the basis of the existing traffic, would yield a net yearly 
income of less that 1.5 per cent. on the original cost of the road and 
only a little more than 2 per cent. on the bonded debt. The evidence 
did not show, however, how much the then owners of the railway had 
paid for it. Justice Gray said in delivering the opinion of the court: 

Without any proof of the sum invested by the reorganized corporation or 
its trustees, the court has no means, if it would under any circumstances have 
the power, of determining that the rate of three cents a mile fixed by the 
legislature is unreasonable. 

The dictum above quoted from Stone vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Co.," as to limitations on the power of states to fix conclusive rates, 
was repeated with approval in the case under consideration. 

In neither of these two cases was it open to members of the court 
who did not assent to this dictum, but who did agree with the decision, 
to dissent from the opinion, because the principle of the dictum was not 
acted on in either decision. The later of these two cases was decided 
by eight judges, Chief Justice Waite having died at Washington, March 
23, 1888. 

In Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. vs. Minnesota,” the 
dicta put forth in previous cases that the reasonableness of rates fixed 
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by a state is subject to review by the courts, was established by the force 
of a judicial decision. This case arose under a statute of Minnesota 
which authorized a commission to fix transportation rates. The com- 
mission reduced the rate for carrying milk between certain points from 
3 cents to 2.5 cents per gallon, and the Minnesota courts refused to 
admit evidence offered by the railway that the latter rate was unreason- 
able, holding that under the statute the findings of the commission 
were conclusive. From this decision the railway appealed to the 
federal court on the ground that the denial of a judicial hearing as to 
the reasonableness of the rates would deprive it of property without 
due process of law. Mr. Justice Blatchford delivered the opinion of 
the court, holding the Minnesota statute void because it made the rates 
fixed by the commission conclusive. In the course of this opinion 
the court said: 

The question of the reasonableness of a rate of charge for transportation 
by a railroad company, involving, as it does, the element of reasonableness, 
both as regards the company and as regards the public, is eminently a ques- 
tion for judicial investigation, requiring due process of law for its determina- 
tion. If the company is deprived of the power of charging reasonable rates 
for the use of its property, and such deprivation takes place in the absence 
of an investigation by judicial machinery, it is deprived of the lawful use of 
its property, and thus, in substance and effect, of the property itself, without 
due process of law, and in violation of the Constitution of the United States ; 
and in so far as it is thus deprived, while other persons are permitted to 
receive reasonable profits upon their invested capital, the company is deprived 
of the equal protection of the laws. 


Dissent from some of the judges who decided the Granger Cases 
was now due. This dissent could not properly have been delivered in 
the earlier cases where the power of the court to review rates fixed by 
a state had been asserted, because those assertions were mere dicta and 
were not involved in the decisions of the cases where they occurred. 

In the course of a long dissenting opinion, concurred in by Justices 
Gray and Lamar, Justice Bradley said: 

I cannot agree to the decision of the court in this case. It practically 
overrules Munn vs. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113, and the several railroad cases that 
were decided at the same time. The governing principle of those cases was 
that the regulation and settlement of the fares of railroads and other public 
accommodations is a legislative prerogative and not a judicial one. This is 
a principle which I regard as of great importance. When a railroad com- 
pany is chartered, it is for the purpose of performing a duty which belongs 
to the state itself. It is chartered as an agent of the state for furnishing 
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public accommodation. The state might build its railroads if it saw fit, It 
is its duty and its prerogative to provide means of intercommunication 
between one part of its territory and another. And this duty is devolved 
upon the legislative department. If the legislature commissions private 
parties, whether corporations or individuals, to perform this duty, it is its 
prerogative to fix the fares and freights which they may charge for their 
services. . . . . But it is said that all charges should be reasonable, and that 
none but reasonable charges can be exacted; and it is urged that what is a 
reasonable charge is a judicial question. On the contrary, it is pre-eminently 
a legislative one, involving considerations of policy as well as of remunera- 
tion; and is usually determined by the legislature, by fixing a maximum of 
charges in the charter of the company, or afterwards, if its hands are not 
tied by contract. If this maximum is not exceeded, the courts cannot inter- 
fere. .... Thus, the legislature either fixes the charges at rates which it 
deems reasonable, or merely declares that they shall be reasonable; and it is 
only in the latter case, where what is reasonable is left open, that the courts 
have jurisdiction of the subject. I repeat: when the legislature declares 
that the charges shall be reasonable, or, which is the same thing, allows the 
common-law rule to that effect to prevail, and leaves the matter there; then 
resort may be had to the courts to inquire judicially whether the charges are 
reasonable. Then, and not till then, is it a judicial question. But the legisla- 
ture has the right, and it is its prerogative, if it chooses to exercise it, to 
declare what is reasonable. 

This is just where [ differ from the majority of the court. They say in 
effect, if not in terms, that the final tribunal of arbitrament is the judiciary; 
I say it is the legislature. I hold that it is a legislative question, not a judicial 
one, unless the legislature or the law (which is the same thing) has made it 
judicial, by prescribing the rule that the charges shall be reasonable, and 
leaving it there. It is always a delicate thing for the courts to make an issue 
with the legislative department of the government, and they should never do 
so if it is possible to avoid it. By the decision. now made we declare, in 
effect, that the judiciary, and not the legislature, is the final arbiter in the 
regulation of fares and freights of railroads and the charges of other public 
accommodations. It is an assumption of authority on the part of the judi- 
ciary which, it seems to me, with all due deference to the judgment of my 
brethren, it has no right to make. . . . . It is complained that the decisions 
of the board are final and without appeal. So are the decisions of the courts 
in matters within their jurisdiction. There must be a final tribunal some- 
where for deciding every question in the world. Injustice may take place in 
all tribunals. All human institutions are imperfect—courts as well as com- 
missions and legislatures, Whatever tribunal has jurisdiction, its decisions are 
final and conclusive unless an appeal is given therefrom. The important 


question always is, what is the lawful tribunal for the particular case? In 
my judgment, in the present case, the proper tribunal was the legislature, or 
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the board of commissioners which it created for that purpose It may 
be that our legislatures are invested with too much power, open, as they are, 
to influences so dangerous to the interests of individuals, corporations, and 
society. But such is the constitution of our republican form of government ; 
and we are bound to abide by it until it can be corrected in a legitimate way, 
If our legislatures become too arbitrary in the exercise of their powers, the 
people have always a remedy in their hands; they may at any time restrain 
them by constitutional limitations, 


This strong dissent, in 1889, gives a glimpse of the conflict that 
had been going on in the Supreme Court since the decision of the 
Granger Cases, in 1876. As far as can be seen from the line of deci- 
sions noted, only two of the seven judges who decided those cases ever 
receded from the position there taken that the court could not review 
the reasonableness of rates fixed by a legislature. Of these two judges, 
Waite indicated his change of view by the dictum above quoted from 
Stone vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., and Miller concurred in the 
majority decision of the Minnesota case just considered, by a separate 
opinion. 

As new judges came onto the Supreme Bench, the support given 
by the court to the principles of the Granger Cases grew less. In 
Chicago, etc., Railway Co. vs. Minnesota*’ the scales were turned and 
five justices—Fuller, Field, Harlan, Blatchford, and Brewer—sup- 
ported the majority opinion. Of the nine judges who sat in the 
Granger Cases only Justices Field, Miller, and Bradley remained to 
take part in the case last decided, and of these three Justice Bradley 
alone adhered to the fundamental doctrine of the earlier decisions. 

By Chicago, etc., Railway Co. vs. Minnesota” the Granger Cases 
were in large measure overruled. Due process of law was no longer 
to be found in rates fixed by states, but in decisions of the court as to 
what was reasonable. Under this decision the states may exercise as 
much or as little control over rates as the court sees fit to permit. In 
Munn vs. Illinois” the court said : 


The controlling fact is the power to regulate at all. If that exists, the 


right to establish the maximum of charge, as one of the means of regulation, 
is implied, 


With equal force it may be said that assertion by the court of 
authority to review the reasonableness of rates fixed by legislatures 
opened the way for a great reduction in state powers. Since 1889, 
when the paramount authority of the court was established by a judi- 
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cial decision, suits to invalidate rates fixed by legislatures have multi- 
plied and decisions have borne with increasing severity on state 


powers. 

In Budd vs. New York, decided in 1892, the validity of a statute 
of that state was contested on the ground that rates fixed by it for 
elevating and storing grain were not within the state power to make 
and were unreasonable. Mr. Justice Blatchford in delivering the 
opinion of the court, supported the power of the state to regulate the 
business of storing grain and said: 

In the case before us, the records do not show that the charges fixed by 
the statute are unreasonable, or that property has been taken without due 
process of law, or that there has been any denial of the equal protection of 
the laws; even if under any circumstances we could determine that the 
maximum rate fixed by the legislature was unreasonable. 


It was also said in this opinion, referring to Chicago, etc., Railway 
Co. vs. Minnesota: 

What was said in the opinion in 134 U. S., as to the question of the rea- 
sonableness of the rate of charge being one for judicial investigation, had no 
reference to a case where the rates are prescribed directly by the legislature. 


This statement was odter dicta, pure and simple, as the rates in 
Budd vs. New York were not shown to be unreasonable, was in direct 
conflict with the language of the Minnesota case and no support for it 
can be found in later decisions. Morever, the three dissenting judges 
in the Minnesota case certainly understood the decision there to apply 
to rates fixed directly by a legislature as well as to those fixed by a 
commission. It is to be noted that the Minnesota statute itself, as 
construed by the Supreme Court of that state, was declared invalid by 
the United States Supreme Court, and not merely the rates fixed under 
the statute. This statute evidently failed because it denied the right 
of the courts to investigate the reasonableness of rates fixed under it. 

As to reasonable rates Budd vs. New York™ simply shows that their 
unreasonableness must be proved before the court will hold them void 
on that ground. Justices Brewer, Field, and Brown dissented in this 
case. 

Brass vs. North Dakota” involved the validity of a statute of that 
state that fixed rates for storing grain. The case turned on the power 
of the legislature to fix rates at all, rather than on the reasonableness 
of the rates actually fixed. The court upheld the statute, and said in 
its opinion, delivered by Justice Shiras : 
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We are limited by this record to the questions whether the legislature of 
North Dakota in regulating by a general law the business and charges of 
public warehousemen engaged in elevating and storing grain for profit, denies 
to the plaintiff in error the equal protection of the laws or deprives him of 
his property without due process of law, and whether such statutory regula- 
tions amount to a regulation of commerce between the states. 

Justices Brewer, Field, Jackson, and White dissented, leaving only 
Fuller, C. J., and Justices Harlan, Gray, Brown, and Shiras to decide 
the case. 

In Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway vs. Wellman,” decided a few 
months earlier than Budd vs. New York, the court upheld a law of 
Michigan regulating railway rates, and said: 

The legislature has power to fix rates, and the extent of judicial inter- 
ference is protection against unreasonable rates. . . . . Surely before the 
courts are called upon to adjudge an act of the legislature fixing the maxi- 
mum passenger rates for railroad companies to be unconstitutional, on the 
ground that its enforcement would prevent stockholders from receiving any 
dividends on their investments, or the bondholders any interest on their loans, 
they should be fully advised as to what is done with the receipts and earnings 
of the company ; for if so advised, it might clearly appear that a prudent and 
honest management would, within the rates prescribed, secure to the bond- 
holders their interest, and to the stockholders reasonable dividends. 

The opinion delivered by Justice Brewer in this case clearly upholds 
the doctrine of Chicago, etc., Railway Co. vs. Minnesota, that the 
court has power to review the reasonableness of rates fixed by a legis- 
lature. 


Reagan vs. Farmers Loan and Trust Co.” furnished another appli- 
cation of the same doctrine by restraining the railway commission of 
Texas from enforcing rates fixed under a statute of that state. The 
statute provided that rates fixed under it were to be deemed reasonable 
until finally found otherwise in a direct action, but enforcement of the 
rates fixed was enjoined before their reasonableness was determined by 
evidence, in spite of the language of the statute. In the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Justice Brewer, affirming the preliminary injunction 
and holding the rates unreasonable and void, it was said: 

Is there anything which detracts from the force of the general allegation 
that these rates are unjust and unreasonable? This clearly appears, The 
cost of this railroad property was $40,000,000; it cannot be replaced today 
for less than $25,000,000. There are $15,000,000 of mortgage bonds out- 
standing against it, and nearly $10,000,000 of stock. These bonds and stock 
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represent money invested in the construction of this road, The owners of 
the stock have never received a dollar’s worth of dividends in return for their 
investment. ‘The road was thrown into the hands of a receiver for default in 
payment of the interest on the bonds. The earnings for the last three years 
prior to the establishment of these rates was insufficient to pay the operating 
expenses and the interest on the bonds. In order to make good the deficiency 
in interest the stockholders have put their hands in their pockets and advanced 
over a million of dollars. The supplies for the road have been purchased at 
as cheap a rate as possible. The officers and employees have been paid no 
more than is necessary to secure men of the skill and knowledge requisite to 
suitable operation of'the road. By the voluntary action of the company 
the rate in cents per ton per mile has decreased in ten years from 2.03 to 

.30. The actual reduction by virtue of this tariff in the receipts during the 
six or eight months that it has been enforced amounts to over $150,000. Can 
it be that a tariff which under these circumstances has worked such results to 
the parties whose money built this road is other than unjust or unreasonable? 


It may be suggested that the decision in this case rested on the 
provision of the Texas statute that suits might be brought to determine 
the reasonableness of rates fixed by the commission. This view cannot 
be maintained, however, because the statute expressly provided that 
rates so fixed should be deemed reasonable until finally found otherwise 
in an action brought by the dissatisfied party, and that in such actions 
“the burden of proof shall rest upon the plaintiff, who must show by 
clear and satisfactory evidence that the rates, regulations (etc.), com- 
plained of are unreasonable and unjust.” The case in which the injunc- 
tion restraining the commission from enforcing the rates in question 
was granted came up to the Supreme Court on demurrer by the com- 
missioners and the attorney-general to the complaint of the Trust Co., 
so that there was no hearing on the merits as the statute required. In 
deciding the case the court went on the broad ground that it had power 
to determine whether rates fixed by states were reasonable. This was 
shown by the statement in the course of the opinion 
that no legislation of a State, as to the mode of proceeding in its own courts, 
can abridge or modify the powers existing in the Federal courts sitting as 
courts of equity. 

And also that there could be 

no doubt of their power and duty to enquire whether a body of rates pre- 
scribed by a legislature or a commission is unjust and unreasonable, and such 
as to work a practical destruction to rights of property, and if found so to be, 
to restrain its operation, 


The court modified the force of its decision by tke statement that 
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It is unnecessary to decide, and we do not wish to be understood as laying 
down as an absolute rule, that in every case a failure to produce some profit to 
those who have invested their money in the building of a road is conclusive 
that the tariff is unjust and unreasonable. ... . There may be circumstances 
which would justify such a tariff; there may have been extravagance and 
needless expenditure of money; there may be waste in the management of 
the road; enormous salaries, unjust discrimination as between individual 
shippers, resulting in general loss. The construction may have been at a 
time when material and labor were at the highest price, so that the actual 
cost far exceeds the present value; the road may have been unwisely built, 
in localities where there is no sufficient business to sustain a road. Doubtless, 
too, there are many other matters affecting the rights of the community in 
which the road is built as well as the rights of those who have built the road. 

Evidently this case decides only that under the circumstances stated 
a road is entitled to earn interest on its bonds and something for its 
stockholders, besides paying necessary operating expenses. How much 
the return to stockholders may be is not decided. As no evidence 
was taken, it does not appear how the court knew that the failure of the 
road to earn “some profit” was not due to some of the “ matters” 
named above. 

In the case just considered and also in that of St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway vs. Gill,” decided during the same year, 1894, there 
was no dissent, but the entire court concurred in the opinion. ‘These 
two cases present interesting comparisons, as the railway company in 
each sought protection from a law for the regulation of rates, and each 
alleged in its pleadings that the rates fixed for transportation would 
vield no profit on the invested capital, and each case was decided on 
demurrer. 

The case of St. Louis & Santa Fé Railway vs. Gill came up under 
a law of Arkansas, passed in 1887, that fixed a maximum rate of three 
cents per mile for the transportation of passengers on railroads of that 
state, and named a penalty of $300 payable to any passenger from 
whom an overcharge was exacted. Gill was charged five cents per 
mile and obtained a verdict in the state courts against the railway for 
the amount of the penalty. The railway took the case to the Supreme 
Court on the ground that the rate fixed by statute would result in a 
taking of its property without due process of law. Proof was offered 
for the railway that on the branch where Gill was charged five cents 
per mile the actual cost to the railway was 3.3 cents per mile for each 
passenger carried; that this branch line had never earned more than 
72156 U.S. 649. 
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I per cent. annually above actual operating expenses on the capital 
stock that had been paid in cash and invested in this line. These 
offers of proof were not accepted, and the demurrer of Gill to the 
pleadings of the railway was sustained by the court in an opinion sus- 
taining the validity of the rates fixed by the Arkansas law. The opinion, 
delivered by Justice Shiras, took occasion to assert the power claimed 
in previous cases, by saying : 

This court has declared, in several cases, that there is a remedy in the 
courts for relief against legislation establishing a tariff of rates which is so 
unreasonable as to practically destroy the value of property of companies 
engaged in the carrying business, and that especially may the courts of the 
United States treat such a question as a judicial one, and hold such acts of 
legislation to be in conflict with the Constitution of the United States, as 
depriving the companies of their property without due process of law, and as 
depriving them of the equal protection of the laws. 

The line of railway on which Gill was charged five cents per mile, 
and to which the offers of proof seemed to refer, extended from the 
northern boundary of Arkansas to Fayetteville in that state, and had 
formerly been owned by a separate company. Referring to these cir- 
cumstances the court said: 

In this state of facts we agree with the views of the supreme court of 
Arkansas, as disclosed in the opinion contained in the record, and which were 
to the effect that the correct test was as to the effect of the act on the defend- 
ant’s entire line, and not upon that part which was formerly a part of one 
of the consolidating roads; the company cannot claim the right to earn a net 
profit from every mile, section, or other part into which the road might be 
divided. 

Finally came the important statement that 
Even if the evidence could be understood as applicable to the entire line in 
Arkansas, there was no finding of the facts necessary to justify the courts in 
overthrowing the statutory rates as unreasonable, but that, on the contrary, 
the company’s case depended on allegations admitted by the demurrer of a 
party who, in no adequate sense, represented the public. 

This case seems to represent an effort of the court to stay the ten- 
dency of former decisions toward the destruction of state power in the 
regulation of rates. It is hard to see why the rates on a distinct line 
of railway should not be regulated according to the investment and 
expense of operation on that line, even though the line in question 
forms only a part of a large consolidated ‘system. 

The demurrer by a private litigant as a barrier to judicial annul- 
ment of rates fixed by legislatures did not stand the test of the next 
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case on the subject that came before the court, namely, Covington, 
etc., Turnpike Co. vs. Sandford.” By an act of the Kentucky legisla- 
ture in 1890 the rate of toll that might be charged on the turnpike 
owned by the company just named was reduced. Sandford obtained 
an injunction in the state courts which required the turnpike company 
to charge no more than the statutory rate of toll. From this injunction 
the company sought relief in the Supreme Court on the ground that 
the reduction in rates would take its property without due process of 
law. In the decision of the Supreme Court, prepared by Justice Har- 
lan, it was said that the answer of the company 

alleged that the receipts for the several preceding years had not admitted of 
dividends greater than 4 per cent. on the par value of the company’s stock ; 
that the act of 1890 reduced the tolls 50 per cent. below those allowed by the 
act of 1865; and that such reduction would so diminish the income of the 
company that it could not maintain its road, meet its ordinary expenses, and 
earn any dividends whatever for stockholders. 

These allegations were sufficiently full as to the facts necessary to be 
pleaded, and fairly raised for judicial determination the question — assuming 
the facts stated to be true— whether the act of 1890 was in derogation of the 
company’s constitutional rights. It made a prima facie case of the invalidity 
of that statute. 


This opinion reversed the action of the Kentucky courts which 
granted the injunction, though no evidence was before the court that 
the allegations of the company in its pleadings were true. Sandford 
acted in this case simply as a private person who wished to use the 
turnpike, and the admissions of his demurrer to the pleadings of the 
company were held sufficient ground on which to overturn the statute. 
The previous decision in the Gill case that a statute cannot be held 
invalid on the demurrer of a private person was thus overruled. 
Admitting the statements in the pleadings of the company in this 
Sandford case to be true, the case simply follows the rule previously 
laid down that rates cannot be reduced to a point where they allow no 
return on the investment above operating expenses. This case, decided 
in 1896, was concurred in by the entire court. Though not required 
for the decision of the case, it was stated in the course of the opinion 
that 
It cannot be said that a corporation is entitled, as of right, and without refer- 
ence to the interests of the public, to realize a given per cent upon its capital 
stock. When the question arises whether the legislature has exceeded its 
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constitutional power in prescribing rates to be charged by a corporation con- 
trolling a public highway, stockholders are not the only persons whose rights 
or interests are to be considered. . .. . If a corporation cannot maintain 
such a highway and earn dividends for stockholders, it is a misfortune for it 
and them which the constitution does not require to be remedied by imposing 
unjust burdens upon the public. 


These dicta indicate that there might be instances due to unwise 
investments, or perhaps to competition, where a corporation would 
not be protected in a right to earn any return on its investment. 

The next case to come before the court involving the reasonableness 
of rates fixed by state authority was that of Smyth vs. Ames, decided 
in 1898.% A notable difference between this case and those that had 
preceded it lay in the fact that the decision of the court was based on 
evidence taken at the trial as to the investments and earnings of the 
railways involved, instead of on allegations or admissions of parties to 
the suit. ‘The case arose under a Nebraska statute of 1893, that 
prescribed rates for the transportation of freight on railways in that 
state, by a prayer on the part of persons interested in these railways 
for an injunction to prevent enforcement of these rates. In a unani- 
mous opinion, delivered by Justice Harlan, the court said: 


We hold, however, that the basis of all calculations as to the reasonable- 
ness of rates to be charged by a corporation maintaining a highway under 
legislative sanction must be the fair value of the property being used by it for 
the convenience of the public. And in order to ascertain that value, the 
original cost of construction, the amount expended in permanent improve- 
ments, the amount and market value of its bonds and stock, the present as 
compared with the original cost of construction, the probable earning capa- 
city of the property under particular rates prescribed by statute, and the sum 
required to meet operating expenses, are all matters for consideration, and 
are to be given such weight as may be just and right in such case. 

We do not say that there may not be other matters to be regarded in 
estimating the value of the property. What the comp&n@}s entitled to ask 
is a fair return upon the value of that which it employs for the public con- 
venience, On the other band, what the public is entitled to demand is that 
no more be exacted from it for the use of a public highway than the services 
rendered by it are reasonably worth. But even upon this basis, and deter- 
mining the probable effect of the act of 1893 by ascertaining what could 
have been its effect if it had been in operation during the three years immedi- 
ately preceding its passage, we perceive no ground on the record for 
reversing the decree of the circuit court. On the contraty, we are of opinion 
that as to most of the companies in question there would have been, under 
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such rates as were established by the act of 1893, an actual loss in each of 
the years ending June 30, 1891, 1892, and 1893; and that, in the exceptional 
cases above stated, when two of the companies would have earned something 
above operating expenses, in particular years, the receipts or gains, above 
operating expenses, would have been too small to affect the general conclusion 
that the act, if enforced, would have deprived each of the railroad companies 
involved in these suits of the just compensation secured to them by the Con- 
stitution. 


The injunction confirmed “by the court in this case enjoined the 


Nebraska Board of Transportation and the attorney-general of the 
state from taking any steps to enforce the rates fixed by the act of 1893. 
It should be noted that the court based its decision on the income 
that would have been derived from the local freight actually carried by 
the railways during the fiscal years of 1891, 1892,and 1893,ending June 
30, at the rates prescribed by the act which took effect August 1, 1893. 
This takes no account of the fact that a decrease in rates may be fol- 
lowed by an increase in traffic, especially as to heavy farm produce 
which it may not pay to move at all if the freight is more than a very 
moderate figure. 

The most important rule laid down by the case is that the basis of 
calculations as to reasonable rates of a corporation “ must be the fair 
value of the property being used by it for the convenience of the 
public.” 

This statement with others in the opinion, appears to limit “ fair 
value” to that of the physical property and to exclude franchise valu- 
ations. Unless the value of the physical property employed in a public 
service and the actual cost of performing that service are to be taken 
as the basis of rate calculations, the amount of rates would appear to 
depend mainly on the arbitrary opinion of the company or legislature 
making them. Though the majority of the railways in Nebraska 
could have made nothing on their investments under the rates pre- 
scribed by the act of 1893, as the court understood the evidence, yet 
the opinion states that two companies could have earned “something”’ 
above operating expenses. Reference to the evidence on which the 
court relied, and which was repeated in the opinion, shows that this 
something amounted to 1.99, 4.06, 6.84, and 10.63 per cent. annually on 
the values of the railways. Unless the court thought that this rate of net 
earnings was so small as to amount to a taking of property without due 
process, it does not appear why the Nebraska act was unconstitutional 
as to the roads making this rate. According to dicta in the Sandford 
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case above cited, an act might be constitutional as to some roads and 
unconstitutional as to the others. 

A still later case in the Supreme Court, that of Cutting vs. Goddard, 
decided in 1901, goes farther than any of the foregoing in its limita- 
tion of state powers. ‘This case arose under a Kansas statute of 1897 
that fixed charges for handling live stock at stock yards where more 
than a certain amount of business was done, and affected the yards 
at Kansas City. Petitions were filed asking that the attorney-general 
of Kansas be restrained from enforcing the statute as to these yards, 
and, after hearings in which evidence was taken as to the value of the 
yards and the annual earnings, the injunction was granted. In the 
course of the unanimous opinion of the court, delivered by Justice 
Brewer, it was said: 

If the rates prescribed by the Kansas statue for yarding and feeding 
stock had been in force during the year 1896, the income of the stock-yards 
company would have been reduced that year $300,651.77, leaving a net 
income of $289,916.96. This would have yielded a return of 5.3 per cent. 


on the value of the property used for stock-yard purposes, as fixed by the 
master. 


The actual net income of the company during 1896, as found by 
the master and the court below, was $590,558.73, and the value of its 
property in the stock yards was $5,388,003.25, so that its net income 


during that year amounted to nearly 11 per cent. on its investment. 
After pointing out the liability of a person engaged in the operation 


of public stock yards to some legislative regulation, the court proceeded 
to define the limits of such regulation, and said : 

The question is not how much he makes out of his volume of business, 
but whether in each particular transaction the charge is an unreasonable 
exaction for the services rendered. He has a right to do business. He has 
a right to charge for each separate service that which is reasonable compen- 
sation therefor, and the legislature may net deny him such reasonable com- 
pensation, and may not interfere simply because out of the multitude of his 
transactions the amount of his profits is large. 


These reasons for the decision of the court are negative in char- 
acter. They tell us that it matters not that profits are large if rates are 
only reasonable. But what are reasonable rates? How are they to 
be determined if considerations as to investments and profits are put 
aside? If reasonable rates do not imply reasonable profits, where 
is the amount of charge to stop short of what the person receiving the 
service can be induced to pay ? 
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A quarter of a century has transferred the test of reasonable rates 
from the opinions of state legislatures to the opinion of the Supreme 
Court. In the Granger Cases the court denied its right to interfere 
with local rates fixed by legislatures, even when these rates were so low as 
to destroy all profits. This doctrine, after various adverse dicta, was 
fully repudiated by the case of Chicago, etc., Railway Co. vs. Minne- 
sota, decided in 1889, thirteen years after the Granger Cases. From 
that date to 1896, when Covington, etc., vs. Sandford was decided, the 
court went no farther than to hold that legislative rates must afford 
some income above operating expenses. Another step was taken the 
following year, when the court held in Smyth vs. Ames that rates which 
permitted a net profit of as much as 10.63 per cent. on one road, but 
nothing on others, could not be enforced as to either. 

Finally, in 1901, comes the decision, in Cutting vs. Goddard, that 
rates which yield a profit of 10.9 per cent. on the investment are not 
unreasonable, and that rates which would reduce this profit to 5.3 per 


cent. are unconstitutional. 
ALTon D. ADAMS. 
BosTON. 





NOTES. 


INDUSTRIAL BUCCANEERING. 


In view of recent disclosures, it is pertinent to ask whether there 
is in present dealings of organized labor with organized capital 
evidence of a decline in respect felt for common honesty. ° There 
is undoubtedly a deep-seated and widespread conviction— not well 
grounded in statistics, it may be, but none the less firmly established 
for that — that our industrial system works injustice to the producers 
of wealth. This feeling is one which easily degenerates into a 
datigerous sort of cynicism which condones dishonest practices in 
general, and accepts as a matter of course a low standard of business 
ethics. Industrial combinations of labor and capital today are 
rapidly acquiring new powers and are exercising more extensively ° 
control over individual conduct. So that the individual worker and 
the individual employer feels the pressure brought to bear upon him 
as never before. It is therefore of greater social consequence than 
ever before that these organizations shall maintain unimpaired their 
character for honesty. 

The economist commonly assumes that there are at work in the 
community certain economic laws in accordance with which the prod- 
uct of industry tends to be justly apportioned among those who 
produce it. It is a significant fact that trade unionist and capitalist 
alike, today, where they do not deny the existence of such laws 
altogether, commonly ignore their action, regarding them as being of 
purely speculative interest and of no practical consequence. The 
success of organized labor in forcing up wages in certain industries 
is often cited in justification of the belief that wages in general 
depend in last analysis not upon economic efficiency or productivity 
of labor, as economists are wont to suppose, but upon skilful manipu- 
lation of the labor supply. The lie, it is thought, is thus given to 
economic science. 

In all this there is, of course, considerable misapprehension, since 
the economist has never been disposed to deny that in certain indus- 
tries wages may depend upon manipulation of supply rather than 
upon economic efficiency, but only concerned to point out that the 
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whole product of industry out of which wages are paid cannot be 
increased by “manipulation;” that manipulation is just as repre- 
hensible here as it is when resorted to for the purpose of gaining 
any species of illegitimate profits; that the wages manipulated into 
the pockets of one industrial group are just as certainly manipulated 
out of the pockets of another. Where wages are “manipulated” 
unorganized labor and the public foot the bill. A fair rate of wages 
is no more likely to result from “manipulation” than is a “ fair” 
rate of profits. 

The question what constitutes a fair rate of wages and of profits 
presents practically no theoretical difficulties. The theory of distri- 
bution which is based upon the institution of private property is a 
simple one and one which is very generally accepted by economists, 
wage-earners and wage-payers alike. There is, it is true, a theo- 
reticai issue raised by those who would radically modify the institu- 
tion of private property itself. Both unionism and capitalism, 
however, stand for a division of the product of industry into wages 
and profits, and for the payment of fair wages under capitalism, not 
for a new industrial régime where property rights shall be based upon . 
radically different principles. ‘ 

While accepting the industrial régime as a whole, the trade- 
unionist is, nevertheless actively demanding as fairly his due a larger 
share in the product, and this larger share he proposes to get, not by 
the cultivation or exercise of greater economic efficiency, but in any 
way he can — by the process of collective “higgling,” or bargaining, 
or fighting for it, or by legislating it into his pockets — on the general 
assumption that he is probably entitled to more than he can get in 
any way by fair means or foul. The employer is in much the same 
state of mind. In opposing unionism he is determined to resist what 
he regards as unreasonable demands, and he is naturally disposed to 
consider most demands unreasonable which interfere with his profits 
or dividends. In a word, the conception of “fairness” is a per- 
fectly elastic and indeterminate one as regards wages and profits. 

But the significant fact is that neither party professes to act in 
accordance with any preconceived theory, or law, or abstract principle 
whatever. The program of industrial combination is rather a denial 
that wages and profits are in fact regulated by any such law. The 
distribution of the product of industry is conceived to be effected 
by higgling and in the last resort by an exercise of violence. For 
the trade-unionist there is no economic law of wages. The whole 
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product of industry is before him, and whether he gets a lion’s share 
or not will, he believes, rightly or wrongly depend largely not upon 
his economic efficiency, but upon judicious and timely display of lion- 
like qualities. For the employer there is likewise on law of profits ; 
or, rather, the law of wages and profits is the law of the jungle — to 
take what one can appropriate with impunity. 

This appeal to force requires some explanation, and the conclu- 
sion appears almost incontrovertible that the disregard of economic 
principles of justice arises from changed conditions in certain great 
industries, which have brought it about that a larger portion of the 
gains in these industries are economically indeterminate; that is 
to say, they are a sort of profits to which neither labor nor capital 
employed in these industries can assert a just claim. The perfection 
of organization has in those industries given a new aspect to the 
distribution problem. In its new form the distribution question 
is not “ How shall we apportion among ourselves the product of our 
own labor and capital?” but “How much of the product of labor 
and capital in other industries can we, who are well organized, 
abstract from the community’s total output, and apportion to our- 
selves as pseudo-wages and pseudo-profits ?”’ When a pool of build- 
ing contractors, for example, and of labor unions in the building 
trades is formed, and at Christmas or any other time a 20 per cent. 
“rake-off”’ on the year’s contracts is disbursed under a compact to 
which both labor and capital are parties, that is not an apportionment 
of legitimate product, but rather of spoils gained by a species of 
industrial privateering. To contend that the question here is one of 
determining what is a fair rate of wages and of profits is pure hypoc- 
‘risy. It is simply a question of determining the utmost extent to 
which the public can be systematically exploited. 

Any organization, either of labor or of capital, which enters into 
such a conspiracy, is clearly dishonest, and individuals who are 
parties to such agreements have sacrificed all claims to any other con- 
sideration than such as is accorded criminals generally. In view of 
recent developments, it is quite unnecessary to detail evidence that 
such combinations and pools of “rake-offs” exist very generally. 
A significant fact is that no unambiguous protest issues against them 
from organized labor. On the contrary, organized labor today, far 
from demanding that evils and wrongs be corrected, is demanding 
that it shall be taken into co-partnership that it may enjoy the gains 
accruing from such alliances. The mouth of labor is thus effectually 
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stopped. Clearly in the apportionment between labor and capital of 
monopoly gains no economic law applies. Industrial privateering is 
not legitimate business, and those who are engaged in it are perfectly 
justified in believing that economic laws are here in abeyance. ‘Lhe 
rightful claimants to the product of industry have been dispossessed, 
and the apportionment must be made in accordance with some other 
principles than those of economic justice. Such gains, whether due 
to combinations of labor, or of capital, or both in certain industries, 
are indeterminate. In the apportionment of them, appeal must be 
made to force, not to economic law, This is not, however, as is some- 
times declared, any impeachment of economic science or teaching, 
but rather of industrial honor. Economics is not a science of indus- 
trial bucaneering. 
JoHn CuMMINGS. 


THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE LEGISLATION. 
5. 


CoMPARATIVE legislation may be considered either as a science 
or as a method in the study of various political and social sciences. 
It is a method of study in much the same sense in which history and 
statistics are methods rather than distinct sciences; but it has a 
better claim than either of these to the name of science. The histo- 
rian collects and comments upon facts which have happened in past 
time; the statistician collects, classifies, and comments upon facts 
which are adapted to quantitative presentation; and neither the 
accident of having happened in past time nor the accident of quanti- 
tative treatment necessarily gives to the body of knowledge so 
brought together the unity required to make it a science. If history 
and statistics have sometimes approached the status of true sciences, 
it has been due, not to any fundamental unity in the facts presented, 
but rather to the labors of a few individual philosophers whose 
exceptional genius has enabled them to elaborate separate and more 
or less disjointed facts into harmonious systems of philosophy. 
But comparative legislation is a science in its own right; for it deals 
primarily with phenomena of a single kind —legislation; and it is 
demonstrably capable of being developed into a systematic body of 
knowledge possessing a high degree of logical unity. Indeed, its 
unity is so great that the science is not difficult to classify. As it 
deals with legislation, it is a political science. But as politics itself 
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can scarcely be separated from economics and sociology, so com- 
parative legislation is in some of its phases as much economic or 
social as it is political in the strict sense of the word. 

To the specialist, comparative legislation, like statistics or history, 
is a method for the study of his particular hobby; and wthout it 
any of the political or social sciences is like a two-legged stool. 
Unlike statistics (if not unlike history also), it can be applied only 
to departments of knowledge having a political or social bearing ; 
that is, to those sciences which are of importance to the public as a 
whole rather than to individuals. Thus while statistics may be used 
by the biologist in recording variations, or by the pathologist in 
studying disease, comparative legislation is of use only in studying 
questions which are affected by laws of human orgin. It can be 
used by the physician in the study of public hygiene, but not in 
the study of individual cases. Within the field of political and social 
science, however, every department of knowledge must take account 
of legislation; and comparative legislation is not only useful to the 
scientist as such, but it is of equal importance to practical men of 
affairs —to legislators, public administrators, practicing lawyers, 
business men, reformers, philanthropists of every kind. There is 
no social science of practical importance to a larger number of 


individuals, and none which may be made of greater importance to 


the public welfare. 
II. 

There is a large department cf inquiry to which many names and 
various methods have been applied, in which the comparative study 
of legislation is of paramount importance, and yet which has in the 
past been given over mainly to speculation. The primary subject 
of inquiry is: What are the proper functions of goverument? The 
political philosophers have sought to answer this question out of 
their subjective conceptions of the nature of the state; and both the 
classical economists and the socialists have followed their example, 
employing also some superficial observations upon the functions 
actually undertaken by certain governments, and upon the state of 
society in general, but reaching diametrically opposite conclusions. 
It is only by means of a comparative study of legislation that science 
will be able to arbitrate between laissez-faire and socialism. The 
question of governmental functions is a pre-eminently practical prob- 
lem, which is not capable of solution by a priori methods, or without 
a careful consideration of actual facts and circumstances. Political 
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philosophy was the metaphysical stage in the development of a 
potential science which still awaits the systematic study of compara- 
tive legislation in order that it may grow to the status of a full- 
fledged science. 

The French political philosophy of the eighteenth century found 
expression in the dictum that “that government is best which gov- 
erns least;” or, in other words, that the very best of all plans of 
finance is to spend little, and the best of all taxes is that which is 
least in amount.’ A narrow and distorted view, certainly, though 
easily explainable in the light of the legislation actually in force in 
France and some other countries at the time it was formulated. 
How much grander was the ideal of our own forefathers, as soon 
as they began to free themselves from the traditions and influence of 
the French philosophy: “The aggregate happiness of mankind is, 
or ought to be, the end of all government.” * It is noteworthy that 
this doctrine was announced by the Father of his Country —a man 
little versed in the subtleties and platitudes of political philosophy, 
but a practical man and leader of men, typical of the best class of 
Americans of his day, and so represéntative of the whole people that 
in the newborn republic he was twice elected president without 
opposition, and might almost have been king for life. It is note- 
worthy also that the Constitutional Convention conferred upon the 
Congress power to “provide for the general welfare.” Thus, in 
spite of the influence of the French philosophy, and notwithstanding 
the individualism which is supposed to characterize the typical 
American, the principles upon which our government was founded 
were rather nearer to socialism than to laisses-faire. 

Half a century after Washington even the economists and politi- 
cal philosophers began to accept the broader view. John Stuart 
Mill, in his later years more especially, may be said to mark the 
turning-point in economic thought, he was the first great economist 
to announce such radical views as that — 

In the particular circumstances of a given age or nation, there is scarcely 
anything, really important to the general interest, which it may not be desir- 
able, or even necessary, that the government should take upon itself. 

The modern German view would appear to be that, when a new 
service is to be performed, the presumption is in favor of its being 
undertaken by the state or municipality; and a similar doctrine 
“J. B.. Bee ? Washington. 

* Principles cf Political Economy, Book V, chap. 11. 
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is accepted by Professor Ely, though not without an important 
qualification : 

If government is as honest and competent as the society it represents; 
the greater the proportion of public to private expenditure which can be per- 
manently maintained, the better.‘ 


Where the government is somewhat more honest and competent than 
the governed, this principle assumes increased weight, and becomes 
in some cases a safe working hypothesis; for under such circum- 
stances taxation is a system of enforced saving for such essential 
purposes as schools, roads, and public order, which the taxpayers 
might not have the requisite prudence, initiative, and self-control to 


provide for themselves.° 

If the proper extent of governmental activity is something to be 
regulated according to place and circumstance, and requires a study 
of actual experience for its determination, the same is even more 
true of the directions which such activities should take, and the 
manner of their performance; yet we have no comprehensive study 
of the work of governments in general upon which to base a con- 
clusion. The most useful utterances upon these questions are those 
of certain economists, which, though expressed as if a priori, are 
really based upon a considerable knowledge of governments and 
their activities. For example, President Walker’s essay on Socialism 
might well be taken as the starting-point in the development of a 
science of public functions. Writers on finance have usually neg- 
lected the opportunity open to them in the subject of public expendi- 
tures (which must be of even greater importance than the means of 
meeting them), for they have either passed by the subject altogether 
or have dismissed it with a few platitudes and statistics; but there 
are two or three exceptions, not the least notable of whom is Profes- 
sor Adams, who combines philosophy with a practical knowledge 
of affairs in such a way as to make his opinions convincing. That 
the activities of government must depend upon circumstances is well 
illustrated by a few meaty extracts from his Science of Finance: 

It is futile to urge disarmament, and the consequent extinction of the 
military budget, so long as there continues to be a conflict of legal ideas. 

It is essential for the modern state to support public instruction, because 
there is no other way to guard against the fading of its own ideals through 
the rise of an aristocracy of learning. 

* Outlines of Econemics. 

*For the formulation of this principle I am indebted to Hon. William F. 
Willoughby. 
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A local government may very properly enter upon a more comprehensive 
line of activities than the national government, since the more restricted the 
territory over which a government has jurisdiction, the greater likelihood 
will there be of community of interests among its citizens. 


Here, then, is an opportunity for the development of a new 
science, of which only the rudest outlines have yet been drawn —a 
science which shall determine the right limits, directions, and modes 
of government action under given conditions by a comparative study 
of the results of such action under all conditions. It must be much 
more than a digest of statute law, but as the everyday activities of 
government are based upon legislation, it must begin with the 
statutes and the motives which led to their enactment, and proceed 
thence to a study of their interpretation, of their actual administra- 
tion, and of their effects. When similar laws are found to have 
widely different results in different countries, a reason must be found 
for the difference; and thus certain laws of cause and effect may 
be established which may be woven together into a system of philoso- 
phy having a firmer basis than any political philosophy thus far 
known. Such a science would find its precepts heeded by legislators 
and public officials, and would influence the work of governments 
more than all other sciences and systems of philosophy combined. 


The possibility of creating such a science has not been entirely 
overlooked, but the necessary materials have been lacking, and the 
labor of collecting and digesting them has been far too great for any 
one man to undertake. The subject-matter of the proposed science 
is taught after a fashion in some universities under the name of 
‘administration ;” but administration is really only a part of the 
subject, and it might with equal propriety be called “ legislation.” 


‘ 


In other universities and colleges it is taught as “ practical political 
economy,” or sprinkled into a general course in economics or political 
science; and, indeed, neither science is complete without it. If 
economics had been intended to be a science of private wealth and the 
satisfaction of individual wants, it would never have been called 
“ political economy,” and economists would care nothing for The 
\Vealth of Nations. That some economists should devote themselves 
to psychological theories of value, or other phases of the individual 
economy, is a natural enough instance of differentiation; but the 
differentiation in this case has been a little one-sided. There have 
not been lacking detached studies of certain phases of the public 
economy, but their claim to constitute a science has not been widely 
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recognized among the economists; yet it cannot be denied, unless 
upon the grounds of the magnitude of the subject and the incom- 
pleteness of the materials. Finance, etymologically if not otherwise 
logically or reasonably, has devoted itself to the problem how to pay 
the bills of governments, without much regard to what they are 
incurred for; and so has left between itself and economics (as the 
word is now understood) a gap which can be filled only by a new 
science of government activities. 

Professor Folwell has twice urged before the American Eco- 
nomic Association a division of economics into “ private economy ”’ 
and “public economy,” which he has long employed in the class- 
room;° and the division has been adopted by Professor Ely in his 
most comprehensive text-book.’ “ Private economy” may not be the 
most appropriate name to apply to the social science which treats of 
the industrial organization of society,* though it does very well for 
the theory of value; but “public economy” certainly expresses the 
idea intended; and the line between the two is no harder to draw 
than the line between economics and politics, with which, indeed, it 
may be said to coincide. 

Professor Moses deplores the tendency to take account of ail the 
factors concerned in an economic problem, as a retrograde move- 
ment away from the differentiation of sciences. The broad field 
which Adam Smith attempted to cover, he says, is not a science at 
all, but the Art of social control.’ Is this an admission that the art 
of social control has as yet no scientific basis? Or must those who 
would practice this art first master all the social sciences, and then 
construct their own social philosophy? Professor Ross has written 
a little book on Social Control, intended as a contribution toward 
enabling society “to go about the business of control in a scentific 
way:” but while it demonstrates the possibility of systematizing 
the subject, it is too subjective and metaphysical to be of much prac- 
tical value as a guide. The science of social control, or public 
economy, still exists only in the clouds of speculation ; it must needs 
be brought down to earth before it can greatly influence the corre- 
sponding art, or indeed become truly scientific. 

® Publications of the American Economic Association, Vol. IV, No. 5, and 
Vol. VIII, No. 1. 

* Outlines of Economics. 

*“ Industrial Economy” would be a more appropriate name. 


* Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. XI (1897). 
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Men who have made no special study of social control, either in 
theory or in practice, are frequently called, sometimes through no 
fault of their own, to administrative or legislative posts where they 
must practice the art as best they may. When this happens, the 
novice feels the need of a handbook which he could master on his 
way to Washington or San Juan or Manila. After reaching his 
post, his desire is for a treatise of sufficiently encyclopedic dimen- 
sions to solve the knotty problems of detail as.they arise day by day. 
Either of these requisites is difficult to meet satisfactorily; but the 
universities might at least offer courses in public economy which 
would be useful to the increasing numbers of their students who 
find themselves in the public service after graduation, with only a 
theoretical and decidedly inadequate preparation, and having only 
the most general notions regarding the work done by their own 
government. Statutes and public documents make excellent mate- 
rials for the seminar. In view of the pressing need for trained men 
in public life, it would seem that the state universities especially 
should take up the work of training for public service; work of this 
kind would soon more than pay for itself in the increased economy 
and efficiency of public administration. 


III. 


For the study of comparative legislation societies have been 
organized and journals established in the most important countries 
of Europe, but America is strangely behindhand in this respect. 
There is no country on the face of the globe where the study of 
comparative legislation is so much needed, or where the natural 
conditions for it are so favorable, as in the United States, for here 
we have some fifty legislatures, spread well over the face of the 
earth, making laws in the same language, but under a great variety 
of local conditions. The New York State Library, thanks to the 
initiative genius of Melvil Dewey and the skill of Messrs. Shaw, 
Durand, and Whitten, has made an important beginning toward 
the organization of the current output of the commonwealth legisla- 
tures into a systematic body of condensed information ; to the annual 
index are now added an annual review of legislation by various 
specialists, an annual digest of governors‘ messages, and occasional 
monographs, all of which increase the availability of the material. 
There is great need for a corresponding service digesting the legisla- 
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tion of other countres, existing and current; for there is neither 
any comprehensive source of information concerning such legisla- 
tion, nor any complete collection of the laws themselves available to 
American students. Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of Congress, 
included in his estimates for the present fiscal year an item of $28,000 
for an index to comparative legislation, to be published in a monthly 
bulletin, with an annual summary, references to articles in scientific 
journals, and contributions by foreign correspondents, but although 
such an index would be of incalculable value both to Congress and 
to private students, the proposal was omitted from the appropriation 
bill. The economists and political scientists have only themselves to 
blame for this unfortunate outcome, for if they had awakened to the 
importance of the project in time to make themselves heard in the 
matter, there would have been no great difficulty about securing the 
appropriation. It is to be hoped that when the project is renewed, 
greater interest will be taken in it both in and out of Congress. 

A government publication could not be expected to comment 
freely upon legislation; its province would be to assemble the 
materials upon which students might base their own conclusions. 
The government index or digest would leave room for a voluntary 
organization for the discussion of comparative legislation, and would 
indeed be almost essential to the successful working of such a society. 
While Mr. Putnam’s proposal was before Congress, a movement for 
the organization of a society of comparative legislation assumed 
form, first in a conference called at Washington, December 30, 1902, 
to discuss the question, and then in the appointment by that meeting 
of a representative committee of fifteen to confer with the represen- 
tatives of existing societies and present a plan of organization. The 
scope of the proposed organization was broadened at the conference 
to include political science and political philosophy, as well as com- 
parative legislation. The desirability of some such organization 
was admitted on all hands; but it was not so easy to agree as to 
whether it should be a new and independent society or a section of 
one or more societies such as the American Economic and Historical 
Associations. The associations named, through committees, have 
agreed to set apart a session of the New Orleans meeting for a 
further discussion of the entire question. The report of the com- 
mittee of fifteen will then be presented, and one or the other form of 
organization will doubtless be determined upon. Whether the deci- 
sion is in favor of a new society or a section or joint section of the 
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existing associations, the effect will be much the same; as most of the 
persons interested in political science and comparative legislation are 
interested also in history, economics, or social science in some form, 
their organization will tend to the closer affiliation of the existing 
associations, as well as to the enrichment of the corresponding 
sciences by increased emphasis upon the method of comparative 
legislation. 


Max WEst. 
San Juan, P. R. 
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Geschichte der deutschen Landwirthschaft. By Dr. THEODOR 
FREIHERR VON DER Gotz. Erster Band. Stuttgart and 
Berlin: Cotta'sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1902. 8vo, 
pp. vi-+ 485. 

THE aim of Director von der Goltz is to give the history of the 
cultivation as well as of the cultivators of the soil during the various 
phases of political and social development in Germany. Hence Ger- 
man husbandry and agrarian conditions are treated from a more 
strictly economic and agrarian point of view than in the well-known 
and broadly planned work of Inama-Sternegg, with which the author 
to some extent compares his own. The volume here reviewed dis- 
cusses the changes which German agriculture has undergone from its 
beginnings to the end of the eighteenth century, when it was clearly 
understood that reform was necessary, if in this line Germany was to 
keep abreast with the surrounding nations and satisfy the needs of its 
own population. This general outline is again divided into three 
parts. The first extends from the beginning of German settlements 
to the economic change caused by the administration of Charles the 
Great ; the second from the ninth century to the middle of the eighteenth 

-almost a thousand years, in which agriculture underwent few, if any, 

important changes. The third part concerns itself with the attempts 
largely made by writers (specialists on the subject, the so-called 
Kamera/ists) and by the Prussian kings in the later eighteenth century 
to revolutionize agrarian conditions either by instruction and argument 
or by peremptory command to mend the evils caused by centuries of 
sloth, ignorance, and sheer brutality. The continuation of this reform 
work and the profound changes which landed interests have under- 
gone in the nineteenth century are to be the subjects of another 
volume still to be issued. 

In the first part the author, as indicated, discusses the semi-nomadic 
life of the early Germans, which at first consisted in sporadic cultiva- 
tion of a few favored spots, and later a constant use of one strip of 
land for grain, another for grazing. Gradually came a clearer under- 
standing of the necessity of rotation of crops, a process which must 
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have lasted some hundred years before it fully attained its completion 
in the three- and four-field system— for centuries the method common 
to all Germany. Director von der Goltz thinks that the Germans 
learned the systematic treatment of the soil from the Romans. The 
two-field system which was so characteristic of Roman agriculture, and 
which the author also refers to, was undoubtedly the foundation upon 
which the three-field system was reared ; but it is our private opinion 
that, inasmuch as the three-field system is not known to us previous to 
the Christian era (cf. p. 77), it was an improvement brought about by 
the missionaries and the monks who undertook the care of providing 
for others besides themselves, and who had to reckon with a season 
when nothing was to be gotten from the soil. The novel feature of 
summer and winter grain necessarily put the ground under a more 
intensive cultivation and caused the desired larger quota to come from 
the soil. 

At this early period the Markgenossenschaft, with its possession and 
cultivation in common, was a necessary economic organization. It 
evidently compelled as much as it restrained, thus creating a, for the 
time, perhaps wholesome medium of individual effort. Other associa- 
tions embraced the rights to possession and use of water and fields 
for grazing. One point made by the book which is new to us, and 
which sheds much light upon medizval conditions, is that even the 
settlers who were not gathered in a village, but occupied each an 
individual homestead with adjoining fields, were not allowed nor 
expected to sow or reap according to their desire, but subject to the 
same rigid regulations which prevailed in the village community. 
Everyone was expected to do as his neighbor did, the Flurzwang 
penetrated everywhere and restricted each individual even in regard to 
the use of his property (p. 91). The reflections which this fact gives 
rise to—whether such stringent restrictions in the view of the com- 
munity served as measures of self-preservation at a period when energy 
was needed for the works of war rather than peace, or whether they 
were merely the survival of tribal rules which exercised their retarding 
influence even after individual ownership was recognized —these 
reflections the author wholly passes by. His domain is not the eluci- 
dation of such more or less obscure problems of which economic 
history at this period suggests so many, but the plain narration of 
evident facts. 

The author’s remarks concerning the rise of a peasant class are 
interesting. It is clear that where everyone subsists wholly on the 
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output of his land, the farmer, if he must also be a soldier, frequently 
runs the risk of starvation when the war is over and he returns to his 
untilled fields. Either the country must relinquish its demands upon 
his willingness to defend it, or he must face an emergency for which 
he knows no remedy. Asa result the defense is left to a class which 
refuses every other permanent occupation, and the farmer is led to 
resign his privileges as well as his duties as a soldier and devote himself 
wholly to the cultivation of the soil. From this stage there is in an 
uninventive age, but a step to the yielding of other rights as well; and 
by the might of the sword he is soon reduced to economic as well as 
political insignificance ; becomes the holder of property rather than the 
owner, and the toiler for the benefit of others rather than for himself. 
The soil, the only definite source of income and livelihood, claims its 
victims, as it were, and the land, by the aid of concurring political and 
social circumstances, comes finally to be one vast mass of interdependent 
tenures that spreads like a net over all property and holds every 
individual in its. meshes. 

As an example of domestic government on a large scale the author 
gives a review of the domainial administration inaugurated by Charles 
the Great (pp. 98-115) in his famous capitulary, where everything is 
regulated to the minutest detail. He finds that the careful account of 


every item of inventory, of expenditure and profit asked for by the 


emperor surpasses even what can be expected in the way of bookkeep- 
ing on a large and well-managed estate today. The author seems to 
entertain the opinion that from this epoch-making capitulary the church 
learned its lesson of management. To us, however, it appears that the 
original debt must lie on the emperor. But that Charles the Great 
was able by his legislation to teach the lay aristocracy how to govern 
their possessions is in itself of sufficient importance to gain for him 
the high praise as innovator and guide for a thousand years which the 
author justly claims for him. 

The second division of the book, which discusses agrarian condi- 
tions from the time of Charles the Great to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and occupies more than one-third of the volume, 
is in many respects its most interesting portion. The author describes 
the general status of Germany, the foundation of cities and the rise of 
new classes in the burghers and the knights, which between them again 
helped to isolate and make more defenseless than ever the third and 
politically almost ignored class, the peasantry. The tillers of the soil, 
owing to their forced or inherited political and social inactivity, were 
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caught between the two vastly more active factors and sadly ground 
down. Yet of the two the burgher class, by its wider interests and its 
increasing need of performers of manual labor, offered a refuge to the 
overoppressed peasant; while the military class, the knights, whose sole 
fortune consisted in the peasants settled on their land and bound to 
provide for them, their household and retainers, in course of time left 
no scheme untried for getting all the profit from the transaction which 
the proprietary rights of the one party and the dependent and defense- 
less position of the other party would present. As the centuries pro- 
gressed, this peculiar exploitation of labor, which the author ascribes 
to the inherited distaste of the Germans for work and their love of 
war, became aggravated rather than ameliorated; and perhaps one of 
the most instructive things in the book is the author’s detail concern- 
ing the gemessene Leistungen, which soon changed into ungemessene. 
The harrassed and distracted toiler who only too truly called himself 
poor Kuonrad (kein Rat), finally rose in rebellion and die Bauernkriege 
and their results are doubtless, for superciliousness and inhumanity, 
among the most abominable and barbarous events in German history. 
They suggest vividly the traditional contempt and utter disregard of 
the German privileged classes for the ordinary citizen and their inferi- 
ors, which seems to be as much in evidence now as ever. The pathos 
of the situation previous to and after the Peasants’ War, is peculiarly 
enhanced by the author’s mode of speaking of the misery of these 
countless beings. Von der Goltz’s treatment of the matter is durchaus 


sachlich, almost superhumanly so. Not for a moment does any senti- 
mental bias in the one or the other direction suggest itself to the 
reader, but if inclined to side with either the author seems prone to see 
the justice of the claims of the privileged class rather than those of the 


unprivileged, in conformity with the old truly feudal notion that 
Unierthanen miissen unterthanig sein; the obscure toiler is evidently 
born to toil, and there is no use trying to alter the divinely appointed 
relation. Luther’s share in the outcome of the Peasants’ War seems to 
receive his indorsement and absolute sanction. He repeatedly empha- 
sizes Luther’s “tefe sittliche Entriistung which led him to utter such 
decidedly umsittliche demands for the destruction of those who had 
trusted above all to his mediatorship and calming influence. No elo- 
quence or reference to the roughness of the times can excuse Luther’s 
lack of simple human dignity nor his lack of apostolic goodness on 
this occasion. That the peasants, broken in heart and annihilated in 
fortune, totally despaired of the justice of God and man alike was 
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chiefly Luther’s work; and the black cloud of intolerance and hatred 
which settled over Germany and broke in the horrible struggle of 
thirty years seems but the just reward for the hideous doings of the 
previous period. Even before this time, however, the change of con- 
ditions caused by the change of habitation, especially by the extensive 
colonization of the districts east of the Elbe, had brought no particular 
relief. The author shows lucidly (pp. 137-53) that the amalgamation 
of the German settlers with the Slav population made matters in some 
respects even worse. It is certainly worth while for American students, 
who as a rule are but scantily informed about this important phase in 
the history of Germany, to read this section.’ 

The political results of the Thirty Years’ War are as a rule better 
known than the economic. The author very ably summarizes the 
effects. The reduction of the peasants to complete economic depend- 
ence reached its height in the half century or more after the war, while 
the country lay stunned and bleeding after its fearful trials. The 
demand for capital and need of economic concentration in order to 
build up anew what had been partly or wholly destroyed caused the 
landowners to deprive their tenants of their holdings and reduce the 
larger number of the peasant farmers to serfs and glebae adscripti, as 
old Rome had done under the emperors. Every hope of improve- 
ment of their condition seemed gone from the wretched beings, who 
were driven to work with blows and could hardly call their souls their 
own. The enlightened despotism of that and the following period, 
however, saved them from the civil and moral death which seemed to 
be their final lot. Director von der Goltz mentions in this connection 
with particular praise such princes as Frederic William I. and Frederic 
II. of Prussia. Their efforts to protect the peasants on their own 
domains, and to reform not only the economic but the social misfor- 
tune under which the peasants labored, certainly place them in the 
foremost ranks as the benefactors of their country and subjects. The 
gigantic enterprises begun and completed by them in draining marshes 
and winning land for cultivation and new settlement deserve the 
admiration of the present day. The influx of new blood and new 


ideas with the colonists from other countries who settled by thousands 


in these new districts was an even greater gain. Both Frederic William I. 


‘It is but characteristic of the ignorance of this period prevailing in America that 
a work on colonization issued some years ago and pretending to treat of every phase 
connected with colonization at all periods contained not a word about this important 
movement, to which the present German empire so largely owes its existence. 
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and Frederic II. were indefatigable in their attempts to improve the 
condition of the peasant class. Frederic William I. in 1718 and 1719 
abolished serfdom on his domains, and Frederic II. in 1773 abolished 
serfdom in the royal province of Prussia, without, however, thereby 
liberating the peasants as completely from their status as glebae 
adscripti as the terms of the edict might at first suggest (p. 424), or even 
effecting any substantial relief from their customary unlimited services 
and dues. The king was anxious to keep sun and wind even. But 
the royal eye watched closely the effect of the various patents and 
rescripts issued, and the royal power tried consistently to ease the bur- 
dens of the peasantry. The way in which the great king made his will 
known to some of his noble subjects who had been found guilty of 
inhuman treatment of their peasants is decidedly worth reading (p. 
430). No wonder der alte Fritz is still cited as a miracle of fairness 
and shrewdness at the same time, and his name cherished. Von der 
Goltz points out how neither the king nor his contemporaries saw that 
to release the peasants from their customary dues and make them inde- 
pendent landowners would necessitate the rise of a class of day labor- 
ers who depended on their wages—a fourth (country) estate, as it 
were, on whose readiness and number the landlord would have to rely 
for the cultivation of his fields and the harvesting of his grain, the 
problem that now makes farming such precarious business all over the 
world. Conditions, however, had come to such a pass that half meas- 
ures seemed wholly inadequate, and the king’s command and eager 
example naturally contributed to more or less sweeping changes in 
the conditions of the peasants. 

Another of the great king’s efforts to improve the economic situa- 
tion generally was directed toward extending the opportunity for loans 
among the landowners, whose lack of capital seriously hampered their 
desire for improvement. In order to invite capital, however, the 
proper valuation of property, the just assessment of taxes, and other 
regulations for raising the value of property must first take place, and 


the state and its representative, the government, was naturally the one 
to see that this was done in a way to inspire confidence. After having 
established the proper institutions, the king left the working of the mone- 
tary question to private initiative or to concerns of more official char- 


acter, such as the /andwirthshaftliche Immobiliarkreditinstituten which 
managed the affairs of their respective provinces and kept capital as 
much as possible employed at home. 

In regard to improvements in agricultural methods, the tillage of 
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fields, and the management of live stock, the efforts of such energetic 
organizers and promoters as both Frederic William I. and Frederic II. 
had in many ways been preceded by those of various writers, the 
already mentioned Kameraiists, specialists on economic problems of 
the time, who had treated the subject of husbandry and cultivation 
more or less scientifically and had ardently advocated improvements. 
The natural sciences as well as scientific discussion, were still in their 
infancy, but the first step in both directions was already taken, and 
societies for the improvement of agriculture had been formed which 
kept alive the interest and offered instruction by reports and articles. 
Chemistry had started on its wonderful road of discovery, and agri- 
culturists naturally benefited from the new incentive to observation 
and study thus given. The question of the composition of the soil 
and the way in which plants receive their nourishment was one of the 
first to be raised, and the gradual understanding of the physical condi- 
tions necessary for growth resulting therefrom, in many ways revolu- 
tionized cultivation. A not inconspicuous part of the book is devoted 
to relating the changes in methods and views thus brought about and 
to a chronological account of the writers who thus influenced the time. 

The author can truly be said to have done justice to any reasonable 
demand for completeness. Yet, although he tries to be but summary 
in his accounts of events, the portions of his book which discuss polit- 
ical and social conditions are by all means the larger ones. Curiously 
enough in a footnote (p. 254) the author expresses his intention to 
avoid repetition, but repetition is just the fault with which the reader 
is apt to charge his book, and particularly in those portions devoted 
to matters of general interest. -Fustel de Coulanges’s peculiar method 
of argumentation has made repetition of statements and phrases almost 
a fad among historical writers, but von der Goltz in his book has no 
hostile theory to confute, and the frequent reiteration of phrases unde- 
niably impairs the pleasure otherwise experienced. 

Director von der Goltz thinks it is far more difficult to write the 


history of agriculture from its own point of view, ¢. ¢., that of fitness of 


soil, climate, population, modes of cultivation, commercial intercourse 
and influence of ideas, than from that of the general historical 
development, and we cannot but agree with him. So comprehensive 
a work may, indeed, never be written, and if ever attempted will 
consist largely of monographs. The ultimate success of von der 
Goltz’s own work, however, will largely depend upon the volume which 
is tocome. The present volume, as far as exactness of knowledge 
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broad treatment, large fund of information, and a pleasant style are 
concerned, readily holds its own among its kind. It is, as the author 
points out, the fruit of twenty-five years of arduous studies and a long 
record as leader of an agricultural institution, and will, no doubt, 
prove a very welcome contribution to the rather scant supply of litera- 
ture upon the subject and an appreciated source of information to the 
students of political economy in this country as well as abroad. 


A. M. WERGELAND. 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 


Les systeémes de culture; Les spéculations agricoles. Par FRANCOIS 
BERNARD. Paris: Masson & Ci 1898. 8vo, pp. xi+392. 

Géographie agricole de la France et du monde. Par J. pu PLEssis 
DE GRENEDAN. Paris: Masson & C* 1903. 8vo, pp. xx 
+424. 

Précis de géographie économique. Par Marcet Duvsois et J. G. 
KERGOMARD. Paris: Masson & C'* 1903. 8vo, pp. viii+ 
837. 

THE book of Professor Bernard deserves more space than its bulk 
indicates, because it is interesting, and still more because American 
agriculture is interested in precisely such literature as this. ‘The 
strenuous exertions that are now making to extend agricultural educa- 
tion in this country and to adapt methods of agriculture to the highest 
economic achievement make it extremely desirable that American 
students and the well-read American farmer should have at their dis- 
posal a systematic and inspiring work on the economics of agriculture, 
which should not repel by an array of statistics, but should invite by 
its consistency and by its well-maintained point of view. Such a book 
is that of Professor Bernard, and it is much to be regretted that it has 
not long ago been translated and adapted to conditions prevailing in 
the United States. 

The only work written for American students which professes to 
cover the ground of rural economics, with which the reviewer is 
acquainted, is simply a restatement of orthodox economics with the 
rural motive written in at certain places, and with some rural statistics 
interpolated, but not incorporated into the text. 

Far different is Professor Bernard’s conception of rural economics. 
It is not to be a rehash of political economy, but an array of rural 
economic interests, treated of course with reference to accepted princi- 
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ples, but formulating precepts that present themselves as distinctly 
agricultural. Instead of chapters on the theory of rent, wages, and 
profits, on exchange, banking, and money, and on the general princi- 
ples of saving and consumption, we have chapters on “The Modern 
Agriculturai Problem,” on “The History of Agricultural Economics,” 
on “The Classification of Systems of Cultivation,” on “ Analysis of 
the Systems of Cultivation,” “Population and Wages,” “Large and 
Small Farms,” ‘‘ Laws, Customs, and Markets,” “ The Superintendence 
of Cultivation,” ‘‘Agricultural Associations and Combinations,” 
“Credit,” ‘ Fertilizers,” and “ Machinery;” and in a second part we 
have treated the economics of “Forests,” of ‘Cattle Feeding,” of 
“Fallows,” of “ Grain-Raising,” of “ Raw Materials,” of “Grain-Grow- 
ing,’ etc. While from the point of view of an orthodox political 
economy these titles may seem a little incongruous, still when a person 
has gone over the book carefully he is satisfied with the general view 
of the economic interests of agriculture, and knows that he has not 
read a mere work on technical agriculture, but one in the distinct field 
of agricultural economy. 

According to our author, while most of the accepted economic 
titles are pertinent also to the interests of agriculture, the real 
problem of economic agriculture is to find out what cultivation pays in 
a given environment. Previous writers have endeavored to solve this 
problem and, as is usual in new sciences, they have first sought to 
delimit the field by establishing some test or standard. These studies 
have led to an attempt to classify the systems of culture historically — 
an attempt which has shunted rural economy from its true analytic 
purpose. No matter how much authors have attempted to classify 
cultivation according to technical systems, they have failed to reach 
the true economic idea, but have always been dominated more or less 
by the historical and biological idea. 

The true economic idea takes as a standard the gross product and, 
be it understood, not the technical gross product, but the economic 
gross product or the value of the gross product. Now, since the same 
gross product is given by entirely different technical systems, accord- 
ing to whatever happens to be the agricultural environment, the state 
of the market, the facilities of culture, the accumulation of capital, or 
the facilities of agricultural credit, it follows that there can be no 
economic standard inherent in any system of culture, but that the 
economic standard is to be found solely in the value of the gross 
product. 
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Of course, the economic standard is not to be found in the value of 
the net produce, because competition renders theoretically a uni- 
form rate for all business, agricultural or not. The adaptation of 
the system of culture is that which enables a greater produce to be 
raised from a given area; it is that, therefore, which enables a greater 
investment and a greater total profit to be made upon a given area; 
but presumably it does not, in the long run differentiate the rate of 
profit in agriculture from that in other industries. 

The problem of the farmer then, is to find out what system of 
culture will give the greatest gross product, in other words, will allow 
the largest amount of farming to be done, particularly in that section 
of country where he finds himself. The function of agricultural econ- 
omics is to assist the farmer in forming judgments on this matter, and 
consequently a work on agricultural economics should treat of the prin- 
cipal kinds of culture and of the environments in which they are severally 
found to be remunerative more than other systems; and again, a work 
on agricultural economics takes up certain interests that particularly 
affect the farmer, such as the economic organization of the farm and 
the different systems of farming to be adopted according as the farmer 
has a large or small capital, or according as he is able to carry on a 
large or small farm relatively to the practice in his district. 

It is wholesome for the American to notice the arguments brought 
forward in favor of the advantages of European agriculture. Assuredly, 
agriculture would not be practiced in Europe if it did not pay. The 
enormous yield of crops in Europe indicates quite a material basis for 
agriculture, looked at from a business point of view. Comparing 
France with the United States, Professor Bernard suggests that the 
high national debt of France is offset by the large local debt of the 
United States. A cursory glance at statistics would seem to indicate, 
however, that the compensation is far from complete. Taking the 
statement in Adams’s Science of Finance, that in France local expen- 
diture and national expenditure are in the proportion 30: 70, while in 
the United States they bear the reverse proportion 61 : 39, and assum- 
ing that that proportion still holds good, the reviewer finds that the 
national and local debts of France together would be about $215 per 
capita, while in the United States the same sum would be only about 
$37 percapita. This is on the basis that the national debt of France is 
$150 per capita and that of the United States is $14 per capita, as 


given in the monthly summary of commerce and finance for March, 
1901 (National Debts of the World). 
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Against the standing army of France, Professor Bernard sets over 
the high wages in the United States ; against higher taxation in France, 
he sets over, the useful application of it to education and public 
works and the (bv some) supposed beneficent influence of protection 
on French agriculture; against cheap transportation in and from the 
United States, he sets over the absence of transportation charges across 
the ocean, and the rule that competition is bound to equalize national 
conditions by raising land values in the United States, by raising wages 
and taxes there, and even by raising rates of transportation there. 
Moreover, in the United States speculation is more dominant and the 
speculators get a bigger share of the produce. 

With regard to the discussion as to the cause of the rise of land 
values, Professor Bernard is quite positive they are a sign and result of 
profit from farming. He gives instances to show good profit from 
many French farms. On population, he thinks that the real reason 
the French population is stationary is because France is essentially an 
agricultural country, and not necessarily because of the subdivision of 
properties. He thinks that the law cannot enforce an extreme sub- 
division of property, but that the esstates that have been partitioned 
will be brought together by rational economic influences in spite of 
the law. 

France is looked upon as a country of small holdings; a discussion, 
therefore, of the relative merits of large and small farming (which is the 
question really meant when large and small holdings are spoken of) 
is especially interesting in a French book. From the nature of the 
crops and from other causes small culture is less exposed to financial 
crises than large culture. It suffers, however, a great disadvantage in 
the purchasing of machinery and especially of fertilizers. Here the 
agricultural syndicates come to the help of the farmer. They are the 
most important feature of recent French agriculture. They are chiefly 
formed under the law on professional syndicates of March 21, 1889, 
which was originally designed to favor the association of small 
capitalists and manufacturers, and which embraced agricultural interests 
only by a chance motion introduced at the eleventh hour in the senate 
by M. Oudet. He moved that the words /xtéréts agricoles should be 
introduced. ‘The law, however, has become chiefly a means of agri- 
cultural organization; and in this matter it would appear that the 
French peasant is far ahead of the American farmer. However, the 
agricultural syndicates have not been very successful when organized 
for sale. ‘The French peasant resembles the American farmer in think- 
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ing that his pig and his grain are better than his neighbor’s and should 
bring bigger prices. In purchasing, the syndicates have been quite 
successful, especially in buying artificial fertilizers, the trade in which 
had been a scene of riotous scamping, amounting to a real oppression 
of the peasant, before the syndicates took a hand in it. 

As to credit, its use has become necessary through introduction of 
business principles into farming. The length of the production period 
being different in agriculture from what it isin manufactures and com- 
merce, commercial paper created from the farmer’s point of view would 
run for a much longer period than the usual practice—say, for a year. 
Hence it is necessary that credit institutions should be created which 
may absorb the farmer’s paper and convert it into a commercial paper of 
standard time period. The agricultural classes, therefore, stand in 
need of a special class of banking institutions which may act as inter- 
mediaries between them and the world of finance. 

This difficulty was met by the law of November 5, 1894, which 
authorized syndicates to be formed with the object of doing a bank- 
ing business for the farmers. Moreover, where the farmers succeed in 
getting a certain proportion of the loans they want, through private 
sources, the government steps in and offers to supply the remainder. 
The fund from which the government is enabled to promise such 
largesses to agriculture is the bonus paid by the Bank of France for 
the renewal of its charter. 

In general the system of letting on shares is practiced where the 
gross produce is small ; but where that exceeds 150 francs per hectare, 
farming on shares is no longer indicated; on the other hand, when 
farming on shares seems advisable, the rate of profit must be much 
higher than otherwise, because that system involves a much greater 
labor of superintendence. The distinction between net profit and 
gross profit thus appears plainly : 

In the choice of a system of culture on a given farm, the object is not 
first and foremost to attain a maximum value of produce sold: the highest 
gross produce is not necessarily the most advantageous for the farmer; the 
greatest Profit is what must be aimed at. 


Mr. Bernard is professor of rural economy at the national school of 
agriculture at Montpellier, which is situated on the same grounds with 


the University of Montpellier, although it is an entirely distinct insti- 
tution. 


His book is well supplemented by the agricultural geography of 
Du Plessis de Grenédan, professor at the higher school of agriculture of 
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Angers. Bernard’s book discusses the general principles to which the 
agriculturist must adapt his culture if he cares to doa profitable busi- 
ness. The book of Du Plessis professes to give the necessary data 
according to which the principles enounced by Bernard may be applied. 
The book is illustrated by 118 charts, mostly maps, which indicate by 
shaded surfaces and lines the limits of the geographical conditions 
under discussion. Needless to say that the indications are much more 
extensive and specific for France and its colonies than for the rest of 
the world, the former occupying 270 pages and the latter 140. Evi- 
dently the French division of the book is the really serious one, and 
there can be no doubt but that the treatment is thorough. In order 
to understand the purpose of this book, let us suppose a farmer located 
in any part of France, say La Beauce. He does not need to have the 
soil examined, nor to consult the weather bureau, nor to look about to 
see what his neigbors are doing. Just let him sit down and consult 
the charts of Professor Du Plessis,’'and he will find that La Beauce is a 
fertile plain elevated less than 200 meters above the sea in the Basin 
of Paris, a tertiary formation abounding in lime, and thus calculated 
to give a high yield by the mere addition of animal fertilizers, for does 
not Professor Bernard say (p. 207) that : 

The application of fertilizers requires capital and judgment; for instance, 
nitrogen in organic compounds (manures, bones, blood, etc.) must return to 
its original state, nitrogenous or ammoniacal, before it can be absorbed by 
plants ; but nitrification occurs naturally in the soil only under the influence 
of certain ferments and in. presence of lime. In soils poor in lime, like 
granite soils, therefore, organic manures do no good. 


Our peasant also finds that the average winter temperature is 1 °centi- 
grade and the summer temperature between 18° and 19°, and that heis 
not far within the northern limit for the growing of grapes; that the den- 
sity of population is from twenty to sixty to the square kilometer; that 
he is near the Loire, a river generally navigable, although it is subject 
to enormous fluctuations, varying from 25 cubic meters per second in 
low water to g,ooo cubic meters in high water. If, however the river 
is too low, he can obtain his building materials and fertilizers by canal 
connecting with the Seine, or through the canal De Bourgogne con- 
necting with the Saéne and the Rhone toward the south, or toward the 
northeast connecting by various routes with the Rhine. He finds 
that the soil of La Beauce is rich, cultivable land, in contradistinction 
to the lands of moderate fertility that lie south of the Loire and 
extend northeast in a broad belt to the German frontier. He can sell 
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his land for from 1,830 to 3,000 francs the hectare. It is adapted to 
the raising of sugar beets probably, but not to the raising of fibers, tobac- 
co, or plants for perfumes. As to grain-growing, most of the interior of 
France is adapted to that, except a narrow strip running from La 
Sologne, in the Orléanais, northeast through Champagne, and except- 
ing also the central height of land. Probably his land is adapted to 
wheat and oats, but not to the growth of maize, which is cultivated 
about up to the Loire in the west and as high as Lorraine in the 
east, outside of the central height. One would hardly cultivate 
buckwheat in La Beauce, nor millet. In fact, wheat is the main crop. 
(See Fig. 41, III.) That country is so fertile that it contains no nat- 
ural pasturage, being all under plow. At the same time, it is well sup- 
plied with artificial meadows. Butter and cheese are produced there, 
but it is a little out of the district for fattening animals for beef. On 
the other hand, lying just south of Rambouillet, where is located the 
national shepherd school, it is quite appropriately accustomed to the 
raising of sheep. Here one may profitably raise rabbits for the market 
and also chickens. 

All these things and many more may be learned about every dis- 
trict in France from this excellent book and its charts. 

A traveler in France who has a practical turn of mind is often dis- 
satisfied, on getting out at the station and opening his guide-book, to 
find little explanation except with relation to architecture and art. It is 
true that Baedeker does give some economic and industrial informa- 
tion, but not in a way to satisfy the economically curious. Armed with 
a book like that of Du Plessis, and familiar with its method, one might 
derive infinitely more satisfaction from a tour in what is undoubtedly 
the most beautiful country on earth. It incloses within its boundaries 
almost every variety of agriculture and every variety of soil. The 
wonder is that all of these different kinds of climate and agricultural 
opportunity seem to be the best of their kind. One becomes con- 
taminated with the satisfaction of the Frenchman. Even the stony 
wastes of La Crau and La Camargue, and the difficult steppes of the 
Alps and the Cévennes, seem to afford a spontaneous bounty at the 
behest of the Frenchman’s jingoism. The cold facts seem to be that 
France possesses a great deal of very rich soil, but also a good deal 
quite the opposite, and that the universal productivity of its agricul- 
ture is due to secular civilization. 

There is some exception of course to the equability of the various 
climates of France. The winds that blow up the valley of the Rhéne 
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and Saéne are famous. Who has not heard about the bridge on the 
Rhone at Avignon, and the Mistral, 


which blows cold and violent over Languedoc and Provence? It is a north- 
west wind that gets colder and harder as it crosses the summits of the central 
plateau and enters the valleys that open onto the plains of the Rhéne 
(p. 34). 

On the French coast, many large districts have been reclaimed 
from the sea, such as Mont St. Michel, some of the islands in the 
Loire, the neighborhood of La Rochelle and Rochefort, and especially 
the banks of La Gironde. La Gironde forms the mouth of the rivers 
Garonne and Dordogne, and here and on the opposite side of France, 
in Burgundy, is raised the highest-priced wine. Maps of all the best 
wine districts are given, with a particular description of the value of the 
wine and of the land, the kind of grapes grown, whether native stock 
or grafted to American stock, in order to withstand the phylloxera. 
It must be remembered that France produces one-sixth of the wine of 
the world. A single one of the famous vineyards of France furnishes 
more wine than the whole of Spain or Italy. : 

Agricultural geography, however, does not stop at mere physical 
environment. It treats also of agricultural capital, which consists 
chiefly of the value of the land under cultivation. ‘This value has 
decreased considerably since 1880; perhaps it has now ceased going 
down; but it is very doubtful if it goes up again soon.” The taxes 
amount, on an average, te 32 per cent of the clear profit of the capital 
engaged in agriculture. The geography goes farther and attempts to 
strike a balance-sheet for the whole country based on statistical data, 
and comes to the conclusion that agriculture altogether brings a 
a profit of just about 2.40 francs per hundred. 

It is worth noticing also that a part of this net profit is absorbed on one 
side by the interest on loans other than mortgages, and on the other hand, 
by the charge of maintenance of and gradual paying for buildings— charges 
that did not enter into the calculation. Agricultural France is rich; but it is 
plain that it is passing through a difficult crisis which is aggravated by the 
needs of the state and by the financial disorder which makes these needs 
insatiable. 

The third book, the Economic Geography of Professors Du Bois 
and Kergomard, forms a fitting culmination of the series. The ques- 
tion is no longer one of economic principles in agriculture, nor simply 
of the economic data contained in or needful for agriculture; but this 
time the design is to give an economic description of the world. Of 
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course, if this idea were fully carried out, the economic geography 
should contain everything contained in the agricultural geography in 
addition to all the necessary facts connected with the manufactures. 
Naturally, on the geographic side it is not so strong as the economic 
geography, nor can such a book take up any more thoroughly the 
manufactures. Certainly if any one in the world could make such a 
work interesting, it would be a Frenchman; and it is not to be denied 
that a certain satisfaction can be obtained from a reading of this book. 
At the same time, the attempt to convey so much information in one 
book suffers from a weakening of the point of view. The agricultural 
geography was strong in this direction; for the point of view was not 
only economic, but agricultural. Professor Du Bois says that what is 
needed above all is bold initiative, and he trusts that this great mass of 
information will fall under the eyes of economic geniuses who will find 
in it new and hitherto unsuspected combinations. But the dose seems 
to be rather indigestible. 

After agriculture the authors take up industry and announce a new 
classification of industry: the old classification was into industries 
which worked up mineral or metallic utilities, those which furnished 
food, clothing, transportation, furniture, etc. From the point of view 
of the geographer, this is not correct. A geography, even though eco- 
nomic, should classify the physical environment; man’s utilities should 
be made subordinate, consequently our authors have adopted three 
heads: (1) industries derived from the mineral kingdom; (2) indus- 
tries derived from the vegetable kingdom ; (3) industries derived from 
the animal kingdom. This classification is pursued throughout the 
work and applied to all countries in the world. 

In respect to comprehensiveness, this book is better balanced than 
the agricultural geography. Out of 826 pages, 152 are devoted to 
France, 228 to the rest of Europe, 102 to Asia, 28 to Oceania, g2 to 
Africa, and 122 to America. On the whole we have here a well- 
written, encyclopedic description of the economic geography of the 
world. 

At any rate, after reading these books, one is convinced that the 


old reproach against French science of knowing nothing outside of 
~ . % 
France is no longer deserved. 


» 


W. G. LANGWORTHY TAYLOR. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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Fire Insurance and How to Build. By Francis O. Moore. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co,, 1903. 8vo, pp. 860. 


Aw excursion into the field of fire-insurance literature is not ordi- 
narily so accompanied by pleasure as to be undertaken for its own 
sake. One who, for any reason, has ever plunged into the jungle of 
or the statistical desert of the great fire- 
department reports, or who has attempted to cull the scanty fruit from 


the ‘Chronicle Fire Tables,’ 


the volumes of the fire underwriters’ associations’ reports and the fire- 
insurance journals, knows the feeling of the proverbial burned child. 

Mr. Frances O. Moore has written a book which is an exception to 
this general rule. This work is apparently intended to serve primarily 
as a text-book or guide for fire-insurance agents, but it will interest a 
wider circle of readers. For there are many interesting bits of discus- 
sion on moot points in the theory of fire insurance interspersed amid 
the sage advice to agents and the mandatory rules for their daily con- 
duct more common in such guides. Of these theoretical discussions 
perhaps the most important are: the vigorous argument in defense of 
“schedule rating,” together with the lucid explanation of the so-called 
” and the attempted solution of the 
problem of ‘‘co-insurance.” It is with these that this review is mainly 
concerned. There is also much practical information concerning the 
best methods of guarding against fire in the construction of buildings 
—all of which cannot fail to be of interest and value to architects and 
builders. The 1rgo2 edition of the ‘Standard Universal Schedule for 
” is reprinted as a whole. 

The author, for many years president of the Continental Insurance 
Co. is well known to all readers of fire-insurance literature as the chair- 
man of the Universal Schedule Committee and one of the most ardent 
advocates of rating by schedule. By lifelong experience and knowl- 


‘Universal Mercantile Schedule, 


Rating Mercantile Risks 


edge he is well qualified for the task of preparing such a treatise. The 
style is that of a plain business man, making little pretense to literary 
art; the book is not divided into chapters, has no table of contents, 
and the subjects treated are scattered about in a somewhat erratic 
manner. But the thought is always clear and often attractively pre- 
sented. 

The reasons why fire-insurance literature is almost always dull are 
the entire absence of guiding principles, and the consequent lack of 
system. ‘There are no beaten paths, and the multitude of diverse ideas 
never fall into orderly ranks. In this respect it presents a strong con- 
trast to the literature of life insurance. Whether it be that the idea of 
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a providential order ruling in the lives and deaths of human beings, 
as suggested by Siissmilch, computed by Halley, and established by 
our modern life-tables, appeals to the religious instinct of the race, or 
whether there be a sort of dreadful fascination about.death which rivets 
the attention, certain it is that all men take an interest in such a con- 
ception as the bridge of life in Addison’s “Vision of Mirza” and 
Pearson’s ‘“‘Chances of Death;” and of such and similar things is the 
science and literature of life insurance built up. It is a fundamental 
tenet of life insurance that there is a “wonderful form of cosmic 


, 


order” in the “law of frequence,” that ‘supreme law of unreason”’ 
which, as Francis Galton so aptly said, the Greeks would have worshiped 
had they but discovered it. The same law undoubtedly applies to 
fires and their recurrence, but the ‘‘chances” have not been computed, 
and the sole guiding principle at present applied in fire insurance is 
that expressed by the homely proverb: “ Don’t put all the eggs in one 


, 


basket.” To the average man a “game of chance” remains such only 
so long as a considerable number of the “probabilities” involved are 
unknown to most of the players. As soon as the players can ‘‘com- 
pute” the “chances,” the “game” becomes a “science.” Fire insur- 
ance still plays with too many unknown chances to obtain in this sense 
the appellation of a “‘science.”’ This will not always be the case. For 
although it is hardly probable that fire insurance will ever come to 
depend upon science to the same extent that life insurance does, yet 
much more than is now known can be learned concerning its laws and 
the probability of loss by fire. Nobody will be so rash as to deny that 
the occurrence of fires and the amount of loss they entail are, like any 
other series of events affecting human welfare and the result of human 
actions, governed by, or at least fall under, some empirical law which 
it is perfectly possible to discover. As yet, however, the law is but 
vaguely known; and even the method of its formulation remains to 
be determined. 

The problem involved in determining the law underlying losses by 
fire is much more complex than that presented in the case of life insur- 
ance. There is no such thing as a partial death known to life insur- 
ance, but a building and goods must be insured against partial loss by 
fire. Diseased lives are not insured, but badly constructed fire-trap 
houses and their contents must be. A life has no market value to 
fluctuate day by day, and there is nothing to consider but the face of 
the policy; but the property covered by a fire policy does fluctuate in 
value, and the face of the policy is simply a limit of liability. Unless 
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there is some known reason for making a difference, one healthy life 
is much like any other, save in the sole respect of age; and age classes 


are comparatively few, and progress from one to another is definite 
and certain. ‘The classes of fire risks with respect to liability to damage 


or destruction are legion, their nature is such as to well-nigh defy 
classification, and in many instances that liability fluctuates from day 
to day. 

Complex as the problem is, the statistical data necessary for its 
solution are not impossible to compile, and the interests at stake are 
great enough to warrant considerable expense in their collection. 
That fire underwriters have not more generally attempted the use of 
scientifically compiled statistics, but prefer to depend upon unanalyzed 
judgments based upon their own business experience is probably 
explained by the fact that a satisfactory method of solving the problem 
has never been devised, were the statistics at hand. ‘Two features of 
Mr. Moore’s book suggest the possible lines of advance: one is the 
presentation of schedule rating, the other the discussion of co-insur- 
ance. 

Schedule rating may be looked upon from two very different points 
of view. From one point of viewit may be regarded as an attempt to 
penalize the insured for certain enumerated defects or faults of con- 
struction, environment, etc., which increase the risk, and to reward 
him for certain good features which lessen the danger and conduce to 
his own and the company’s protection. When so regarded it is largely 
a practical expedient for educating the public and cutting down the 
amount of the losses to be paid. But it may be regarded from an entirely 
different point of view, and one which to the student of fire-insurance 
theory is certainly most interesting and suggestive. From this point 
of view schedule rating is an attempt to analyze each hazard into its 
component parts, and to build up the rate in each case by a series of 
charges for dangerous features and credits for protective features. 
Thus, to find the rate for a given building we start with a general basis 
rate (or key rate), as the first charge, which represents the estimated cost 
of carrying a carefully defined standard building of a given class in a 
standard environment (or, of course, goods of a given class in such a 
building); then every deviation from the standard which is found in 
the particular risk is rated according to a fixed tariff and set down 
with an appropriate credit or charge, as the case may be, and the 
balance which is finally struck gives the rate sought. We have thus in 
the schedule an authentic list of what hundreds of underwriters have 
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agreed are merits or demerits in construction and affect the hazard. 
In one form or another schedule rating now prevails in practically all 
large cities, at least within the fire limits. In practice the basis rate is 
assumed at some convenient round number of cents on the hundred 
dollars nearest that amount which the roughly estimated experience of 
the past has suggested to be a safe charge. The credits and charges 
for deviations from the standard are similarly estimated. Herein lies 
the weakness of schedule rating. ‘These quantities should all be 
measured by careful statistical investigations; they should not be 
merely guessed at. But the adoption of the schedule suggests exactly 
what should be sought, and renders it possible to get the exact facts 
and figures that will be needed for a solution of the problems involved 
in fire insurance. 


The basis, or key rate, as it is variously called, is an exceedingly 


interesting conception. It is supposed to represent the normal cost of 
insurance ; that is, the duly apportioned losses for a normal risk of a 
particular class, plus expenses. Its definition has given rise to a very 
amusing controversy between Mr. Moore and Mr. Dean, the latter the 
author of an interesting book entitled Fire Rating as a Science, in 
which an attempt is made to show that fire losses run in waves. Mr. 
Dean described the basis rate by the accurate, if high-sounding, phrase 
“the residuum of unanalyzed hazard,” the items specified in the sched- 
ule being in his thought the analyzed hazard. This phrase was greeted 
with some ridicule by Mr. Moore and his friends, to whom Mr. Dean 
replied that ‘fa starting-point (Mr. Moore’s term) was no definition. 
The controversy exemplifies a confusion of thought that is not at all 
uncommon. It is not clear to some whether this basis rate is the debit 
balance (as it were) which has to be charged in order to bring the 
account out straight, or whether it is really the first and most essential 
entry in the account. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of schedule rating, it is clear that 
it is full of promise for a more scientific treatment of fire insurance in 
the future, if for the sole reason that it lists the items a correct meas- 
urement of which must be sought. 

With the advent of the so-called fireproof building and of slow- 
burning construction on which partial losses to the property are the 
rule, fire underwriters have had their attention forced, as never before, 
to a consideration of the relation between the insurance and the value 
of the property insured. The assured, in such cases, taking into con- 
sideration that in case of a fire the damage will be restricted, carries 
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insurance for, we will say, only 20 per cent. of the entire value of the 
building, and it may easily happen that what is a partial loss on the 
building is a total loss to the underwriter. In other words, such build- 
ings do not, on account of under-insurance, contribute their fair share 
of revenue to the companies, nor their owners bear their due and equi- 
table share of the losses of the community as a whole, always taking 
into consideration the amount of losses they occasion and make the 
community bear. Under the somewhat clumsy name of “co-insur- 
ance,” underwriters have begun to apply an equally clumsy device, 
though the best available at present, for the correction of this evil. 

This device is an adaptation of the principle of the “average” 
which is familiar in marine insurance. The name recalls the practice 
of great navies in granting an escort to merchant vessels and dividing 
the cost of such scant protection as they afforded between the owners 
of the hulls and the cargoes and the recipients of the freights, in pro- 
portion to their respective interests. The force of the co-insurance or 
average clause, as is well known, is to make the underwriter respon- 
sible for that proportion of any loss which the face of the policy bears 
to the total value of the property or to an especially agreed upon pro- 
portion of the value. In other words, the owner carries his own 
insurance (or insures in other companies) for the remainder of the 
property, and a loss if it occurs is divided between the two. 

This device is a clumsy one, because it dodges the issue and does 
not solve the real problem. If it be assumed that 80 per cent. of the 
total value of the property is the correct amount of insurance to be 
carried, so that the owner may still have some interest in protecting 


his property, and the rates have been fixed, as they usually are roughly, 


with reference to the proportion which the losses bear to say 80 per 
cent. of the value of all property insured, then it is clear that if the 
owner carries less than 8oper cent. without the co-insurance clause, the 
rate is inadequate. The best remedy is not to apply the co-insurance 
clause, but to grade the rates in proportion to the fraction of the value 
insured, the premium rate per $100 increasing as the fraction of the 
total property insured decreases. The practice of fixing the rates, in 
classes where short insurance is most likely to be carried, high enough 
to cover the cost when only, say, 20 per cent. is carried, and then mak- 


ing a reduction for co-insurance is a “topsy-turvy” way of getting at 
the result. The fire waste, which the community as a whole attempts 
to distribute equitably over all the owners of property through the 


agency of fire insurance, is best conceived of and expressed as a per- 
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centage of the value of the property, and consequently the premium 
rate should be expressed as a proportion of the value of the property. 
(This is in no sense to be regarded as an advocacy of a “valued 
policy.”) Short insurance will increase the percentage of “incurred 


loss” to ‘ premiums earned” (the usual test as to whether the business 
“pays” or is self-sustaining), even when the actual fire waste is decreas- 
ing. Although Mr. Moore says confidently “there is no reason why a 
rate cannot be graded according to the amount of insurance carried,” 
there are two reasons why that has never been done in the past, save to 
a limited extent in the case of fireproof buildings when rated by 
schedule. In the first place, an accurate valuation of the property is 
expensive and often prohibitively so; and it is often necessary to place 
a policy on goods the identity of which may actually change and the 
value of which is expected to change as time goes on. This difficulty 
can, however be overcome in certain classes, and especially in those 
classes where short insurance is the practice; in other cases it does not 
apply. In the second place the mathematical problem involved is a 
very intricate one. Mr. Moore and his associates on the Universal 
Schedule Committee adopted a table for the graduation of the rates in 
the case of fireproof buildings when co-insurance is arranged, but it is 
compiled by some rule-of-thumb method and is in no sense properly 
proportioned. 

The great gain which will come to fire underwriting from the recent 
development of co-insurance will arise from the establishment of a 
definite relationship between the value of the property and the premium 
charged. This, in the opinion of the writer of this review, is the 
foundation of scientific rate-making. With this and the method of 
analysis furnished by schedule rating “ all things are possible.” 

CaRL C, PLEHN. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Legal Tender: A Study in English and American Monetary His- 
tory. By SopuHonissA PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE (‘The 
Decennial Publications,’’ Second Series, Vol. VII). Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press 1903. 8vo, pp. 
XVili + I8I. 


Ir is a pleasure to review a piece of work so well done as is this 
history of legal tender by Miss Breckinridge. In it the exercise of 
the power to determine what shall be a legal tender for debts or 
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purchases is traced from the Conquest— when it existed as a branch of 
the royal prerogative in the crown’s power over the coinage — through 
English and American experience to the decision in Julliard zs. 
Greenman in 1884 (not in 1883, as stated at p. 133), which finally 
settled for this country the validity of our legal-tender acts. 

The power of the crown to coin money and enforce its circulation 
by penalties was unquestioned until Parliament in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries made a few feeble efforts to exercise at least a con- 
firmatory power over the sovereign’s prerogative; but even these were 
abandoned under the Tudors. About 1600 the doctrine became 
settled in the courts that all lawful money issued by the crown, despite 
its debasement, was a legal tender for prior debts. Debasements of 
the coinage were frequent until the time of Elizabeth, after which they 
ceased altogether in England; and in 1695 William III left to 
Parliament the entire subject of regulating the coinage, since which 
time the matter has never been regarded as outside that body’s 
ordinary legislative power. 

One of the author’s most interesting conclusions from her investi- 
gation of early English practice is that the frequent debasement of the 
coin was rarely intended for the profit of the crown, but was due to 
misdirected, though honestly conceived, efforts to secure a stable 
circulating medium in the face of great difficulties—a view widely at 
variance with certain general statements that have had much currency 
among economic writers. In most of these efforts Parliament 
acquiesced, and in several took the initiative. (See pp. 27-48, passim.) 

The greater part of the book is devoted to the history of legal 


tender in America, and especially of all kinds of paper money, whether 


made a legal tender between individuals, or only in payments to the 
government. Careful and separate accounts are given of the paper 
issues of the colonies before the Revolution, of the states before the 
adoption of the constitution, of the federal government, and finally of 
the states and state banks since 1789. In approaching the vexed 
question of the constitutionality and wisdom of the national legal- 
tender acts, Miss Breckinridge has treated her material with marked 
freedom from bias. She neither draws unwarranted inferences from 
the proceedings in the Philadelphia convention of 1787, nor does she 
censure the men who passed the acts of 1862, honestly believing them 
necessary, though she shares the general opinion of economists that 
they were really unjustifiable. She admits that the question of the 
constitutionality of these acts depends in part upon large considera- 
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tions of public policy, though she criticises the decision that paper can 
be made a legal tender for prior debts (a gross debasement of the 
currency) with the comment that “for an analogus act on the part of 
the English government, from which American ideas of sovereign 
power are drawn, we should have to go back to the reign of Henry 
VIII” (p. 136). It seems right to observe, however, that this com- 
ment ignores the fact that between 1776 and 1787 seven of the 
American states issued paper money that was legal tender for prior 
debts, although at the time the constitutions of at least four of them 
(New York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and South Carolina) con- 
tained the usual prohibitions against deprivation of property. All of 
the New England colonies and Pennsylvania had done the same 
before the Revolution. Our early American constitutions, including 
the federal constitution, were adopted quite as much with reference to 
American as to English political experience, and, while colonial and 
early state practice in this regard is not necessarily conclusive, it is 
certainly very important evidence in determining the meaning of a 


constitution that is to be historically interpreted. (Compare the use 
made of similar evidence in the income-tax cases, 157 U. S. 429 and 
158 U. S. 601 [1895].) 


At pp. 92 and 93 the author answers the argument for the consti- 
tutionality of the acts, based upon the prior slight debasement of our 
gold coins in 1834 to make them equal in value to silver, by showing 
that, as the ordinary debtor at this time had the option to pay in 
silver, there was no real impairment of his contract. It should be 
noticed, however, that this answer could not be made if the contract 
were to pay in gold coin. (Bronson vs. Rodes, 7 Wall, 229 [ 1869].) 

To the author’s discussion of state-bank notes and the interpreta- 
tion of the constitutional prohibition upon the states issuing bills of 
credit should be added the recent case of Houston and Texas Central 
Railroad Co. vs. Texas, 177 U. S. 66 [1900], in which were considered 
certain warrants of the state of Texas issued in denominations of $1 
and upward, in the size, shape, and color of bank notes, payable to 
bearer, and by statute made "in payment of all 
taxes and debts due the state. An added currency was given by 
granting certain privileges to railroads in the state that would accept 


“ce 


receivable as money’ 


them at par for passengers and freight. These warrants were issued, 
however, only to pay actual debts of the state, and though county 
officers who had received them were directed to disburse them “as 
money” at par, they were not to be reissued after coming back to the 
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hands of the state treasurer. They were redeemable whenever the 
state had money to pay them, and of course were not legal tender save 
in payments to the state. These obligations were held not to be 
unconstitutional “bills of credit,” and the court expressed great 
reluctance to interfere in any way with the power of the states to use 
their paper credit for genuine borrowing or debt paying purposes. 


See especially 177 U.S. at 88—go. 

In the appendices to the book reference is made to legislation 
in several states (Kansas, South Dakota, and Nevada) invalidating 
so-called “gold contracts” between private persons (p. 160). It 
deserves notice that in 1896 Mr. Justice Field declared, in a dictum 
apparently concurred in by Messrs. Justices Peckham, Brewer, and 


White, that such laws violated the federal constitution. (See Woodruff 
vs. Mississippi, 162 U.S. 291, 306-9.) 

The most interesting matter in the appendices, however, is the 
reprint of a paper prepared by Mr. Justice Miller and his four 
associates who composed the majority that overruled Hepburn zs. 
Griswold (the first legal-tender case). This contains an account of 
what took place in the conference-room of the judges-when Hepburn 
vs. Griswold was decided, and was prepared as an answer to a memo- 
randum intended for the court files by Mr. Chief Justice Chase in 
which he criticised the action of the subsequent majority in granting a 
rehearing of the question. This memorandum was withdrawn by its 
author, and the answer was left under seal by Mr. Justice Bradley to 
be published after the death of all the judges then constituting the 
court. It has lately been made public by Mr. Justice Bradley’s son. 
Briefly, it states that Mr. Justice Grier was at the time so feeble-minded 
from age and infirmity that he did not understand the question, and 
at first persisted in voting for the constitutionality of the law, leaving 
the court a tie. Later he was reminded that in conversation he had 
expressed different views, and finally changed his vote. One week 
later every judge on the bench concurred in telling Mr. Justice Grier 
that he ought to resign, and he did so. There were at this time two 
vacancies on the bench about to be filled, but despite this, and despite 
the evident worthlessness of the concurrence of one of the majority, 
the decision in Hepburn vs. Griswold was made public without further 
delay. 

Mr. Justice Miller and his associates thought that these facts justi- 
tified their course in granting a rehearing of the question after the 
bench was again full, especially as neither the public nor the 
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profession had accepted the first decision as final. Certainly the 
action of the majority in Hepburn vs. Griswold was in striking 
contrast to that of the court under Marshall, when the important con- 
stitutional cases of Charles River Bridge vs. Warren Bridge, New York 
vs. Miln, and Briscoe vs. Bank of Kentucky were permitted successive 
rearguments after vacancies occurred on the bench until, it is said, a 
hostile majority was reduced to a minority by the votes of newly 
appointed judges. (See New York vs. Miln, 8 Peters, at 122 [1834].) 
Future critics must in fairness give much consideration to this dis- 
closure in rating the judicial conduct of the judges who overruled 
Hepburn vs. Griswold. 

Miss Breckinridge’s book will occupy a place not filled by any 
other single work. It makes clear some points concerning the origin 
of legal-tender money and early English practice in regard to it that 
have not been generally understood. It brings together in orderly 
arrangement material heretofore scattered in many places; and it 
contains the best concise and accurate account of American legal- 
tender paper money, from the purely legal standpoint, now in print. 


JAMES PARKER HALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Money and Credit. By Witsur Avtpricu. Revised Edition. New 


York and London: The Grafton Press, 1903. 16mo, pp. 
viii+187. 


Tuis is a condensed but fairly complete exposition of monetary 
principles. The author says in his preface that he began ten years 
ago “studies to substantiate a pet theory,” but that “after a time the 
original theory which started the investigations disappeared and there 
was developed a view of the subject as new to the author as it will be 
to any of his readers.” The new view seems to be that the projects 
now under consideration in this country for giving elasticity to the 
note issues of banks is merely a new form of the “soft money delusion.” 
He would have the notes of banks secured by a gold reserve nearly 
equal to the notes. 

Although Mr. Aldrich has evidently read widely on banking, yet 
he has failed to understand some of the simple elements of the subject, 
such as “capital,” “reserve,” and ‘‘assets.”” The perplexity which his 
use of these terms will cause the reader may be illustrated by a single 
sentence: “‘A bank does not need assets, except for its reserve, and 
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all surplus not needed for the reserve might as well be distributed as 
dividends” (p. 103). There are many rash conclusions, such as that 
the credit of banks in England is so unstable “that the collapse of the 
whole structure would hardly be a surprise.” 

The first chapter, which treats of primitive money, is good; the 
second chapter, which treats of coinage, is still better. Bimetallism is 
discussed more fully than other topics, and in excellent style. The 
countless experiments with bimetallism are summarized, showing how 
“the practicability of using two metals simultaneously as money was 
tried in every conceivable fashion and found impossible.” The remain- 
ing five chapters have to do with credit for the most part, and are much 
better on the whole than the defects about banking noted above would 
indicate. 

F. R. CLow. 
The Rise of Commercial Banking Institutions in the United States. 
By Apotpu Oscar Exiason. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1901. 8vo, pp. 69. 

Tuts very brief historical study seeks for the source of commercial 

banking in the United States, as sharply distinguished from the 


colonial “ banks ”’ or paper-money issues. The first chapter, in a series 
of short paragraphs, makes reference to the most important incidents 
in the paper-money experience of the colonies with a multitude of 
footnotes which invite further investigation. 

The writer finds that the Bank of North America was the first insti- 


tution worthy of the name bank, in the modern sense 





a place where 
private credit could be made the basis for commercial exchanges 
through a check and deposit system. 

This backwardness is attributed to the industrial self-sufficiency of 
the family and the commercial dependence upon England. 

The material used might have been expanded with much advantage 
to the work in interest and usefulness. 

An extensive bibliography is appended. 

Murray S. WILDMAN. 


The Fundamental Problem in Monetary Science. By Correa Moy- 
LAN WatsH. New York; The Macmillan Company, 1903. 
12mo, pp. x + 383. 

‘* ECONOMICS pretends to be a science. But economics cannot be 

a science as long as there continue among its most conspicuous adepts 
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the confusion of ideas and fallaciousness of argumentation that we 
have been tracing.”” Our author speaks such words (p. 639) after hav- 
ing, in a detailed examination of the literature on the standard of 
deferred payments, abundantly justified words like these, and, as one 
is now and then compelled to admit, having himself occasionally illus- 
trated them. In truth there is hardly a writer on the theory of money 
who does not fare badly under the test of Mr. Walsh’s severe logic and 
his deep-going, acute, unsparing criticism. Occasionally, also, it is 
true that this criticism, while justifiable, and applied in a coldly imper- 
sonal temper, impresses one as almost ruthless in the surgeon-like 
quality with which the scalpel is handled. In some instances also the 
damage inflicted strikes one as more apparent than real; in not a few 
cases a more sympathetic interpretation of the argument under criti- 
cista, or of the theory under discussion, might, with a larger 
charity for verbal inconsistencies or a better recognition of economy 
of space, have furnished forth a doctrine of larger claims to consider- 
ation. These faults, however, are not serious in view of the evident 
impartiality and sincerity of intention in the author’s work ; the oppor- 
tunity for reasonable mistake is commonly fairly chargeable to the 
writer who is summoned to do penance for it; and the prodigious learn- 
ing of the work attempted will excuse the author’s occasional missing 
of a meaning at best not over- plain. 

“What is in good money the quality that constitutes its goodness?” 
Money being used as a measure of value and as a store of value over 
wide intervals of space and time, it has—our author declares— 
become a commonplace that money should be as stable in value as 
possible. ‘It would be idle to cite authorities ;” this “with the fewest 
exceptions economists have affirmed.” So much, therefore, may be 
assumed ; but the real and difficult inquiry is “ What kind of value ts 
it that money measures and stores and should possess in a stable manner ? 
This is the fundamental problem in monetary science.” 

“Intrinsic value”” may be dismissed as meaning merely that the 
metallic weight and fineness of money is the invariable quality 
desired —a rule that would through thick and thin require that a 
metallic system of money, once established, should be maintained 
unchanged forever, no matter how cheap or plenty or dirty it, whether 
gold or copper or iron, should become. 

Likewise the value of money, in the sense of the interest rent for 
it, or of the discount computed for the use of it or of capital, is dis- 
missed from consideration, seemingly upon the ground of its evident 
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absurdity and its general repudiation. (1) “ True economic value 


,’ 


is a value with several varieties or species ;’’ economists have 
sometimes meant by value “little more than what is signified by the 
word utility; and this may be distinguished as use-value ;” (2) there 
is esteem-value, indicating “the energy with which we cling to what we 
possess and the effort we are willing to put forth to acquire things ;” 
(3) cost-value, “ the correlative of the effort of labor which things cost 
their producers ;” (4) exchange-value (p. 6). 

It is, then, between these four conceptions of value, or rather 
between three out of these four, that we have to choose; for 


the idea of use-value is of course to be left out of consideration ; . . . money 
has use-value only in consequence of having exchange-value. .... Per- 
haps it may even be right to assert, with Rau, that money has not use-value 
at all, since it is never consumed. The question then narrows itself to the 
three positions, whether money shall be stable in exchange-value, or in cost- 
value, or in esteem-value, (P. 11.) 


Our author’s notion of esteem-value, which, early and late, comes 
in for a deal of discussion, deserves some examination at this point, 
for it is not easy to make out precisely what he means by the term. 
In the passage just cited it is in a manner set off against cost-value 
and measured, not in the labor or burden to the producer, but in the 
effort which the producer is disposed to put forth in the process of 
acquisition (p. 6). On p. 7 esteem-value is described as 


greater or smaller, according to the desire awakened in us by the utility of 
the thing in the particular circumstances in which we find ourselves ; 

. If we already possess much of it, we may be satisfied, and want no 
more of it; ... . the want we feel... . is not proportional to its utility, 
but to its utility and rarity. 


This sounds very like marginal utility; and yet as such, one may 
remark by the way, it must be a personal category, as incapable as is 
cost-value of comparison with any other man’s appreciation of value, 
since the desires or pleasures of different men are not commensurable 
quantities. The ascription to Jevons of the discovery of esteem-value 
would indicate that his identification of it with final utility is intended 
to be adopted (p. 11). But on p. 12, as before on p. 6 and later on p. 
72, esteem-value is stated as “the difficulty of obtaining possession 
of goods,” in contradistinction to cost-value as “the difficulty of pro- 
ducing goods”— both, however, being regarded as subheads under 
labor-value. And on p. 296 it is said 
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cost-value is identified with the labor required to produce or acquire com- 
modities, and esteem-value is identified with the final utility in commodities 
sufficient to overcome the disutility of the labor required to produce or 
acquire them. 


And on p. 86, esteem-value is set forth as that kind of value which the 
Austrian School “sets up as the principal and essential kind of value, 
or value proper.’”’ Without attempting to pass judgment on the ulti- 
mate merits of the case, it is safe to assert that this is well adapted to 
make an Austrian uneasy. And on p. 187 the esteem-value of money 
is stated to be its cost-value. Yet, reverting to p. 7, we find that “in 
the long run cost-value cannot be above esteem-value, .. . . but it 
can remain indefinitely below esteem-value.” 

On the whole, without intending to be captious, it is fair to call 
this perplexing and to express the regret that one who has so acutely 
and successfully read many another writer deserved lessons upon the 
dangers of careless terminology and faulty logic has not been able 
to do better than this himself. But for well or ill we shall best 
follow the spirit of our author’s discussion by assuming that in esteem- 
value he is trying to get at the same thing that the Austrians are trying 
to get at in marginal utility or marginal value— whatever this may be; 
and however clearly, on further examination, this notion manifests its 
essential qualities of intangibility and unintelligibility. 


At the beginning, therefore, the problem may be regarded as principally 
a two-faced one: Ought money to be stable in commodity-va/ue, or 
exchange-value; or ought it to be stable in /abor-va/ue, whether this be cost- 
value or esteem-value? (P. 12.) 


And now, based all the while upon this assumption that the essen- 
tial problem is a value problem, there follow three hundred pages of 
close work—an incredibly widely-read marshaling and grouping of 
authorities ; clear, compact, and masterly exposition ; searching logical 
analysis ; acute, incisive, discriminating, and destructive criticism — all 
the while preserving the amenities of discussion in the dry light of 
scientific temper, and, even when most unjust in interpretation, mani- 
festing the most evident and unquestionable fairness of purpose. 

It is made clear that an inquiry into the nature of a measure of 
value is not at all the same thing as an inquiry into the causes of value; 
so, while our author pronounces the labor-cost theory of value to be past 
the need of further discrediting, he yet regards labor-cost as entitled to 
a day in court as a standard of deferred payments. In the opinion of 
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the present writer, Mr. Walsh’s not over-short, but altogether thorough, 
review of the case leaves little of the labor-cost doctrine for any pur- 
pose, despite the long array of authoritative names cited in support of it. 

His discussion of esteem-value seems much less satisfactory; but 
this may be due to the difficulty already admitted of finding out 
just what esteem-value is. Perhaps it is not worth while to insist 
further upon this point ; yet esteem-value would be an intelligible con- 
cept if taken as market-value viewed exclusively from the side of 
demand, which view would not widely depart from the Austrian view 
at its best ; but, as such, esteem-value, even where conditions of supply 
| remain unchanged, is not to be regarded as purely a question of 
desires, but of desires restrained and limited by the necessity of choice 
as against other and varying possible applications of purchasing 
power, and as finally expressed through the offer of this purchasing 
power. The poor man foregoes what the rich man purchases, not as a 
| question of weaker desires or of actual lack of purchasing power but of 
displacement of other commodities of greater relative importance. 

But this relatedness of esteem-value to other esteem-values would 
reduce the concept of value to re/ative marginal utility in the personal 
reckoning—a purely individual category—which is really what the 
Austrian means or ought to mean by marginal utility, viz., the margi- 
nal man’s estimate of one utility compared with that other best utility 
which the same purchasing power will command. But, in this view of 
the case, exchange-value and esteem-value are one and the same; our 
author can be justified in making them two, only upon the assump- 
tion that the Austrian analysis is faulty, which position should, at the 
hands of a strict logician, require some argument. And yet on p. 184 
Walras is interpreted to hold that “there are no values, but only rela- 
tions of values; which can hardly bear other interpretation than that 
exchange-values are relations of esteem-values.” Nevertheless, our 
author’s position is something other; on p. 37 he says that “ wheat, or 
corn in general, or food of any sort is no more stable in use-value than 
is any other article the use of which is not dependent upon fashion ;” 
one judges for the reason that these commodities vary in supply and 
therefore vary in marginal service ; and “fortunately . . . . it is by no 
means stable in esteem-value; . . . . one of the blessings of material 
progress, enlarging room for spiritual increase, is that our daily bread 


’ 


should fall in esteem-value.” This must mean one of two things: 
(1) that food is getting cheaper in terms of human effort—a thing 


both true and fortunate; or (2) that food is cheapening faster than the 
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general run of commodities—a thing which is not true and would be 
questionable as a matter of good fortune; and it is a meaning which, 
while falling under the Austrian notion of relative marginal utility, 
would fall foul of the notion expressed on pp. 6, 12, and 72, of esteem- 
value as “the difficulty of obtaining possession of goods.” But on 
p- 35: “In the idea that a thing will be stable in value if the relation 
between its supply and demand remains constant, there resides a 
double meaning introduced by the double meaning in the word 
demand ”’—viz., (1) effective demand and (2) mere desire. In (1) con- 
stancy in demand implies constant exchange-value; in (2) constancy in 
esteem-value. “In the latter case the idea is that the thing is supplied 
in quantity to yield a constant amount of satisfaction, thereby awaken- 
ing a constant amount of esteem for it.” Now this is a concept of 
constant /ofa/ utility and not of constant marginal utility; it excludes 
relativity of usefulness from the concept of esteem-value; for this 
notion of relativity is by the author confined to case (1), that of effect- 
ive demand, where 

the idea is that the thing is supplied in quantity sufficient to yield an amount 
of satisfaction which retains a constant proportion to the amount of satisfac- 
tion yielded by the supplies of all things collectively, or in the average, 
thereby awakening in people an amount of esteem equal to the average 
amount of esteem awakened in them by all other things. 

On the whole it is fairly clear that nothing is clear in this discussion of 
esteem-value, and that nothing much is likely to come of it; we shall 
therefore the more readily acquiesce in our author’s conclusion that no 
place is to be awarded to esteem-values in this threefold or fourfold 
competition. 

It therefore follows—use-value having been excluded by general 
consent, and a like consent having been more tardily and somewhat 
mistily gained for excluding esteem-value, and cost-value having been 
adequately and convineingly driven from the field—that to exchange- 
value must be awarded the decision — unless indeed it may be possible to 
give to labor cost some rights through partnership with exchange-value 
or by some method of compromise. Such method or methods, however, 
our author pronounces with good reason to be illogical and a misjoinder. 
Any attempt toward a composite standard or mixture ‘‘would seem to 
be condemned at the outset by the fact that it is not a standard of any 
kind of value” (p. 24). 


But now it becomes necessary to retrace our steps and to inquire 
by just what kind of reasoning it was established that the standard of 
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payment must be somehow worked out in terms of value; for this one 
position proved or premised, there seems to be no escape from the 
author’s conclusion. Was this position really proved ? 

After mentioning (1) use-value or utility, (2) esteem-value, (3) cost- 
value, and (4) exchange-value, our author (p. 11) goes on to say “the 
idea of use-value is of course to be left out of consideration. We are 
not concerned whether money remains constant or not in use-value ;” 
money appeals to us, gva money, only in its aspect of exchangeability. 
To this we are constrained to assent; surely the thing of importance 
in money, gua money, is not the use-value of the bullion—not its sub- 
jective value, but the subjective exchange-value of it—to adopt for the 
moment the Austrian jargon. And this is what our author has in 
mind; for he says “the only use we make of money as money is to 
exchange it for the things we really want. Or perhaps even it may be 
right to assert with Rau that money has not use-value at all, since it is 
never consumed,” etc. ‘Therefore, it is concluded, since we cannot 
consider money in the aspect of its direct utility as bullion for con- 
sumption, but only in the aspect of what it will exchange for, we are 
are also somehow held to consider those things into which it is to be 
exchanged, not in their aspect of utility, but in terms of some sort of 
value — of which value there are, we recall, these three remaining kinds, 
cost, esteem and exchange. 

And so here we are, as early as on the eleventh page, deftly, neatly, 
safely, by some devilish cantrip sleight, landed before our threefold 
instead of fourfold problem. And we have, it seems, submitted our- 
selves to more than this limitation to this threefold aspect— cost, 


esteem, and exchange — for now, we bethink us, we are to discuss the 


problem purely as one of value— cost-value, esteem-value, or exchange- 
value. And how came this? By the fact that as early as p. 1—run- 
ning over onto p. 2—it was set forth that “that is the best money 
which approaches nearest to being stable in value ;” this is a common- 


” 


place—everybody “with the fewest exceptions” admits it, nay affirms 
it—so let it be assumed without more ado; and if later any one, after 
this his full and frank admission, should be tempted to break faith and 
to hark back to the total-utility standard of payment or to anything of 
the sort, he shall be told that no question of the utility of what the money 
will buy can be raised, but only the question of value, since the direct 
use-value of money is not in the discussion, it being true that we cannot 
consume the money, gva money. 


Verily, to bring us to this conclusion so easily there was needed 
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some manner of beguilement worked upon us, and this by one who 
has little patience with the unsupported assumptions with which: he 
finds monetary science to be filled. It is indeed certain that our author 
in his three hundred pages of acute critical analysis has taken many an 
argumentative fall out of the masters of monetary science, has sent them 
reeling from him logically tripped and grotesquely sprawling, but never a 
one of them all to find himself in a more embarrassing plight than this. 

So, after all, it was argumentatively admissible that Ross and Clark 
and two or three others should have made some talk about total utility 
or changing standards of living, and should, by devices more or less 
plausible, have found excuse for modifying the strict rule of equal 
command over commodities. 

Nor is our author justified in interpreting all—perhaps even any 
—of these positions, as a mixture of the commodity and the wages 
standards. To urge that acomprehensive multiple standard must con- 
template more than material tangible commodities,—should include 
not fiddles only, but fiddling ; should allow for all consumable goods, 
whatever the form which the valuable fact may assume; should allow, 
in short, for the actual structure of the budget according to which 
incomes are expended, and to the extent that expenditure is for house- 
maids, teachers, preachers, and doctors should take account of these 
services as of all consumption goods,—is not to advocate the wages 
standard in any sense resembling the interpretation placed by our 
author upon the term; ¢. g.-: 

The intermediate standard recommended by these authors could be justi- 
fied in either of two ways. It could be realized by making out the index 
numbers for prices, and again the index numbers for wages or earnings, and 
then drawing a mean between them, assigning equal importance or weight 
to each; or by putting all in the same list, taking care to give as much 
weight to all the wages or earnings together as to all the prices together. 
And ina note: “this requirement is on the assumption that an exactly 
mid-way position is desired” (p. 214). 


In summing up the merits and the demerits of this important, 
interesting, and serviceful book, one abates no measure of praise for 
the critical side of the work as a whole, in expressing the wish that the 
constructive side were equally creditable, and that to his wide and 
exhaustive command of the literature of money the author had added 
a more thorough familiarity with the field of value discussion; one 


inclines to believe that in such case the subject of value would have 
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received a less important and directing function in the discussion, and 
that, with less heard about value, more would have been heard about 
utility —ll to the great profit of a book which, nevertheless, is upon 
the whole an admirable piece of work. 

H. J. DAVENPORT. 


Dictionnaire du commerce de l'industrie et de la banque. By MM. 
Yves Guyor and A. RarraLovicn. Paris: Gillaumin & C*, 
1901. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 1286 and 1702. 

UNDER the above title the editors have, with the assistance of some 
four hundred contributors, brought together within the space of two 
large volumes a mass of material on various subjects. The work pur- 
ports to be a dictionary of commerce, industry and banking. Its scope 
is more analogous to that of a general encyclopedia. in which geog- 
raphy plays a disproportionate réle. It is questionable whether 
much of this easily accessible material might not be omitted and other 
subjects emphasized with profit. The great advantage of the work lies 
in the fact that most of the contributors are experts of a high order. 
Their large number has rendered more difficult the task of the edi- 
tors. The work lacks symmetry. Although a dictionary of commerce, 
industry and banking, the articles “Commerce” and “Industry” are 
condensed to three pages. Industry is, of course, treated in detail 
under the various commodities, but “‘commerce”’ is minimized. Some 
articles are treated in a comparative way, as, for example, that on 
banking, where about eight pages are devoted to the “ Bank of France’ 
and over three times the number to foreign banks. On the other hand, 
twenty pages are devoted to the French tariff, and nothing is said in 


regard to the tariff administration or history of foreign countries. In 
the five-page article on inland navigation, four and one-half pages are 
devoted to France. Some articles contain bibliographies, but there is 
no uniformity in the matter. The generally high expert character of 
the contributors renders especially vaiuable that phase of the work—a 
most important phase —relating to industrial technology. 


GEORGE M. FIsk. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIs. 


Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society. By RicHarp T. ELy 
(‘The Citizens Library of Economics, Politics, and Soci- 
ology’’). New York: The Macmillan Co., 1903. 8vo, pp. 
XVili + 497. 


In general plan Professor Ely’s latest book is much like Professor 
Biicher’s /ndustrial Evolution. Both books are collections of essays on 
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various phases of economic development, and owe such unity as they 
possess solely to the emphasis put on “the thought of industrial evolu- 
tion,” as Professor Ely phrases it in his preface. Both books are divided 
into two parts, though Ely has made the division more prominent in 
the table of contents than has Biicher. The first part—Ely’s “ Gen- 


’ 


eral Survey’ and Biicher’s first four essays —traces the general course 
of economic development from savagery to civilization. ‘The second 
part—Ely’s “Special Problems of Industrial Evolution ” and Biicher’s 
last six essays—provides an appropriate place for the republication of 
miscellaneous papers. 

Of these two parts the first seems more inviting. Essays on 
“‘special problems of industrial evolution” we have in abundance. 
Indeed, most of the economic publications of the day might be ranged 


under such a caption quite as properly as Ely’s and Biicher’s essays. 


But serious attempts to take a “general survey” of the course of eco- 
nomic evolution are not common. Consequently, when an economist 
of Professor Ely’s prominence addresses himself to this theme, he may 
be confident of receiving wide attention from students. Many such will 
be disappointed to find that Professor Ely has decided to devote less 


“ 


space to the “ general survey’”’ than to the “special problems.” The 

first part occupies but 119 pages, less than a quarter of the book. Of 

course, such a limited space permits only the most sketchy treatment of 

the subject. What Professor Ely says in his preface of the whole’ book 

applies pre-eminently to this portion— “there is scarcely a chapter 
which could not be expanded into a volume.” 

The survey is based upon List’s classification of *‘economnic stages” 
according to the dominant mode of production. This classification, 
which in Ely’s version distinguishes (1) the hunting and fishing stage ; 
(2) the pastoral stage; (3) the agricultural stage; (4) the handicraft 
stage; and (5) the industrial stage, still remains in his opinion “ the 
most serviceable as a framework within which to study the course of 
economic development”’ (p. 24). The discussion consists of a brief 
characterization of each of these five stages. For example, in treating 
of the first stage Ely points out that hunters and fishers lead a nomadic 
life; that when they practice cultivation at all they do not get beyond 
” that they keep few if any slaves; that they lack fore- 
sight ; that magic and ceremonial play a large réle in the economic 


“ hoe-culture ; 


operations ; that their life is largely communal ; and that trade is little 
developed among them. 
This plan of investigation is open to the serious objection that it 
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does not afford even a bird’s-eye view of “the course of economic 
development.” To enumerate and characterize the “‘ economic stages” 
is to state rather than to solve the important problem. This problem 
is not how do peoples in the usual stages live, but rather how and why 
have some peoples advanced from one stage toanother. Regarding this 
question Professor Ely says but very little ; even that little is sometimes 
of questionable validity. ‘The suggestion, ¢. g., that man “ seems first 
to have tamed animals for amusement ”’ (p. 39) will hardly be acceptable 
to students who are acquainted with recent discussions of domestica- 
tion that assign the predominant réle to religious factors. 

Certain of the details as well as the general plan of Professor 
Ely’s discussion are open to criticism. These minor blemishes seem 
due to the manner in which the “ comparative method” is employed. 
That this method of dealing with ethnological data is capable of pro- 
ducing valuable results in the hands of a candid investigator whose 
knowledge of the material is exhaustive, no one doubts. But the wrecks 
of many exploded theories prove that the method may lead to unsound 
generalizations when used by anyone whose ethnological reading has 


not been very wide. Professor Ely’s misadventures with it but illus 


trate its dangers afresh. He writes as if a quotation showing the 
presence or absence of a certain institution among any tribe in one of 
his economic stages is satisfactory evidence of its presence or absence 
among all other tribes in the same stage. Professor Ely would no 
doubt repudiate such a proposition if stated in set terms, but the dis- 
covery that his views are substantiated by descriptions of certain tribes 
has seemingly persuaded him that investigation of other tribes in the 
same stage is unnecessary. So he is brought very naturally to assert 
as generally valid propositions that may not apply at all to some of the 
tribes with whose manner of life he is unacquainted. For example, all 
the above-enumerated characteristics of the economic life of hunters 
and fishers may hold true of the Austraiian aborigines, but they do 
not all hold true of Eskimos and the Indians of British Columbia. 
The last-named group of tribes belong beyond question in Ely’s first 
stage, but they had permanent villages, numerous slaves, and an active 
trade. Again, Professor Ely speaks of “ the contrast between rich and 
poor making its appearance” among pastoral tribes (p. 43). Had he 
thought of these same Eskimos and British Columbians, he would 
have recognized that such contrasts are sometimes prominent features 
in the life of hunters and fishers. 

It does not seem unreasonable to call attention to the looseness of 
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these statements, and others like them that might be quoted. The 
harm is not merely that the statements are inaccurate, but also that no 
adequate impression is conveyed of the complexity of economic devel- 
opment. The reader is in danger of forming a hazy notion that 
practically identical habits of life prevail among all peoples in the same 
“‘ stage,” 
promptly as possible from one of these fixed stages to the next. Of 
the wide variety of habits of thought and action, of the many direc- 
tions in which progress may be made, of the various circumstances that 
may promote or hinder development, there are few suggestions. Not 
only does the picture lack details—that much is inevitable from its 
small size—but also there is no hint that details exist that would 


and that economic evolution consists simply in passing on as 


appear clearly on alargercanvas. Had Professor Ely taken more space 
for his “ general survey,” he would no doubt have read more widely, 
and written more circumspectly. Allowances have to be made for the 
small scale of the discussion, but when all has been said the question 
remains whether a discussion so limited as to be inaccurate is of any 
value to the special student or proper for the casual reader. 

If Professor Ely’s “General Survey”? must be characterized as 
defective in plan, inaccurate in detail, and misleading in effect, much 


pleasanter things can be said of the essays on “special problems” that 
occupy three-fourths of the book. These papers deal with a wide 
range of important questions—competition, monopolies, and trusts, 
municipal ownership, concentration of wealth, inheritance, public 
expenditures, the labor problem, social ethics and the possibilities of 
social reform. It is by his sane discussions of such questions as these 


that Professor Ely has gained so wide an influence. In them he shows 
to the best advantage. But ungracious as it may seem, there is less 
reason for dwelling upon the merits of these papers than upon the 
defects of the ‘General Survey.”’ For the chapters of the second part 
are based upon previous publications which must already be familiar to 
many economic students, and the reader who has not seen these particu- 
lar articles before does not require the assurance that they are charac- 
terized by atemperate point of view, careful presentation of facts and 
opinions, and width and freshness of information. ‘These virtues of 
Professor Ely’s work in his old fields are familiar ; it is the faults of 
the over-hasty excursion into a new field that attract attention by their 
novelty. W. C. MITCHELL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Forschungen zur hamburgischen Handelsgeschichte. 11. By Dr. 
Ernst Baascu. (Containing the following three articles: 
(1) “Die Organisation des alten Land-, Fuhr- und Fracht- 
wesens in Hamburg;” (2) ‘Die hamburgischen Waren- 


Auktionen vor der Einfiihrung der Reichs-Gewerbe- 
Ordnung;” (3) ‘Geschichte des hamburgischen Waren- 
Preiskurant.”") Hamburg: Herold, 1902. 8vo, pp. 186. 

THE learned author of the above-mentioned volume of monographs 
has contributed much valuable material to the history of the free city 
of Hamburg, and in some measure also to the general history of 
commerce and national intercommunication. His exceedingly pains- 
taking and minute treatment of certain phases of that part of the 
overland trade which centered in Hamburg, the transit service, particu- 
larly as it concerned loading and unloading of goods from and to the 
city, his account of the city’s methods of disposing of goods that had 
accumulated and burdened the market, and finally of the daily or 
weekly announcement of price lists for the commodities most in 
demand, are all valuable additions to the many excellent monographs 
on city life and history lately published in Germany. For the foreign 
reader, however, who does not seek the detailed account, but the more 
general summary, the information offered in these papers is of a too 
local character to claim his interest to any large extent. Dr. Baasch’s 
book will therefore not command many readers on this side of the 
water, though the number in his own country will doubtless be pro- 


portionally greater. 
A. M. W. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 


The American Invaders. By F. A. McKenzie. London: Grant 
Richards, 1902. 8vo, pp. ix + 243. 

THis book gathers together a quantity of facts relating to the 
successes which American exporters have achieved in British markets. 
The discussion is permeated with a wail of alarm over the impending 
downfall of England’s commercial supremacy. In its tone and 
method of construction Zhe American Invaders bears a striking 
resemblance to “Made in Germany.” Mr. McKenzie believes 
that the American trusts are compelled by the large productive 
capacity to sell largely in foreign lands, and that their large capital 
and superior organization will enable them to win an easy victory. 
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He is impressed by the power of the American railway combinations, 
and by the ease with which American business interests bend the 
national legislature to their own purposes. He sees great danger to 
British shipping in the prospect of subsidies in the United States, and 
is apprehensive lest the center of financial influence may be shifted 
from New York to London. Aside from its predictions of commercial 
disaster, however, the volume contains a large amount of interesting 
material, not entirely new, but conveniently assembled. This is 
particularly true of the description of the contest of the American 
Tobacco Co., the United Shoe Machinery Co., and the Diamond 
Match Co., and of the introduction of American electrical machinery 
and appliances. The story of the tobacco war is particularly well told 
and furnishes a number of interesting illustrations of methods by 
which competition can be destroyed. Mr. McKenzie attributes the 
success of the Diamond Match and United Shoe Machinery companies 
quite as much to the sluggishness and lack of enterprise of English 
manufacturers as to the superior endowments of their antagonists. 
He is also deeply impressed with the success of American advertising 
methods and with the care with which American manufacturers follow 
the tastes of the foreign customers and the speed with which orders 
are executed. American consular reports do not bear him out in these 
conclusions. The superiority of American railway practice comes in 
for a large share of the author’s attention. An interesting feature of 
the discussion, whose relevancy, however, is not entirely apparent, is a 
brief history of the International Mercantile Marine Co. A large part 
of the book is made up of quotations from trade papers, letters, and 
reports. The absence of any searching analysis of causes, and the 
almost exclusive reliance for material upon the commercial news of 
the day, render it unlikely that Zhe American Invaders will survive 
the temporary conditions which have occasioned its publication. At 
the same time, it contains a large number of interesting facts which 
have been carefully verified and will have some value as a book of 


temporary reference. 
E. S. MEADE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


American Industrial Problems. By W. R. Lawson. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co., 1902. 8vo, pp. 394. 


AMONG the many attempts which foreigners have made to describe 
the industrial and financial situation of the United States this book is 
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worthy of a high place. The author has accurately comprehended the 
significance of the great industrial expansion of the United States 
during the past five years, and sees much more clearly than many of 
his contemporaries its bearing upon the European commercial situa- 
tion. The most valuable portion of the book is contained in chaps. 
10-18, in which the financial aspects of the American situation are 
discussed. Here the writer is evidently on familiar grounds, and we 
may remark in passing that the explanation of his familiarity with 
American financial methods is possibly to be found in the fact that 
many of the financial exploits of the United States in recent years 
could be duplicated on perhaps a smaller scale from the recent financial 
history of Great Britain. Mr. Lawson explains the function of the 
promoter, showing how his profits come from buying a railroad or a 
number of factories at a low price, combining them with other railroads 
or other factories, recapitalizing them, and selling the certificates of 
the new capitalization to the public at a large advance on the original 
purchase price. He further shows the intimate dependence of the 
promoter on the underwriter, who advances the funds necessary in the 
preliminary stages of the flotation. Underwriting is made possible by 
the co-operation of bankers who engage in these semi-speculative 
operations to an extent unknown among the more conservative bankers 
of the Old World. In illustration of these statements, the author pre- 
sents a readable outline of the achievements of Mr. Jay Gould, whom 
he places in a more favorable light than many of his American critics, 
the Northern Pacific corner, the heavy stock purchases of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the formation of the Rock Island Co., the purchase of 
the Burlington by the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, the 
formation of the Northern Securities Co., and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville deal. He explains the use of the collateral trust bond in carrying 
forward these enormous operations, by which the credit of one road is 
used for the purchase of another and the standing of securities is 
placed upon a higher level under cover of a holding company than 
would otherwise be possible. All these deals and combinations have 
been carried through in furtherance of plans which aimed eventually 
at the stock market. His discussion of American speculation is 
unusually good. He believes that the entire community in the United 
States is infected with the gambling spirit, which finds abundant outlet 
on the stock exchanges. The American people, he says, are ready to 
follow the leaders of speculation to the most extraordinary length, if 
the offer is made to them at the psychological moment to buy vast 
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quantities of securities on the mere representation of some prominent 
banker or financier that these are worth purchasing. Taking advantage 
of this speculative temper, the leaders of finance are constantly engaged 
in formulating new propositions for sale to the public. In this 
attempt, as above mentioned, they are heartily assisted by the banks, 
the most prominent of which they control, and which place unlimited 
funds at their disposal for the prosecution of their enterprises. The 
author justly observes that the consolidation of railroad and industrial 
properties on the scale which has been followed in the United States 
in recent years, and which was made possible by the capitalization of 
these consolidations at the most extravagant figures, may prove a source 
of great danger to American prosperity. On this point he observes 
that syndicates of all kinds and in all markets are being financed by 
banks of various degrees of solidity. 

They are, more than any other kind of speculation, at the mercy of future 
events. From day to day they are taking chances on what may happen in 
the next half-hour. So far nothing terrible has happened this year, but the 
air is full of alarms as to what 1903 may bring forth. Dear money, a falling- 
off in trade, and sundry other dark spots begin to show on the horizon. The 
speculating syndicates may well feel uneasy, and the banks that are wet- 
nursing them cannot feel very comfortable either. It will be no great mis- 
fortune if the syndicates should have to go, but if the reaction should not 
stop there, if it should drag down some of the banks, whatthen?.... 
Should in the near future a severe strain be thrown on the United States 
banks, railroad finance will have its share of responsibility, and no small one 
either. 

In the light of recent events in the stock market, Mr. Lawson’s 
forecast stamps him as a careful observer, and it is impossible to refuse 
assent to his conclusion that before the United States shall become 
the financial center of the world, radical and drastic reforms in our 
financial methods must first be accomplished. 

That portion of his discussion in which the author deals with the 
industrial and commercial problems of the United States is less satis- 
factory, perhaps because the field is too vast to be covered within the 


limits which he has set for himself. His analysis of American foreign 


trade is acute, and from it he arrives at the conclusion that Europe is 
in no serious danger from the American exporter. He finds that 
American exports of raw materials still make up the greater portion of 
her outbound trade, and that, while in the aggregate the exports of 
manufactured products have shown a remarkable increase, their amount 
in no single line is so large as to cause any serious apprehension to 
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foreign producers. The explanation for the large measure of industrial 
supremacy, which he admits the United States now possesses he 
finds in the personnel of American industry, in the large use of labor- 
saving machinery by unskilled workmen, in the rigid inspection and 
severe discipline to which the American workman uncomplainingly 
submits himself, in the absence of any serious opposition to the maxi- 
mum output, and in the direction of industry by the most competent 
organizers in the world. While American agriculture is prosperous, a 
condition largely due to the extensive use of labor-saving machinery, 
he does not believe that this prosperity, so far at least as it is reflected 
in the exports of agricultural products, will be permanent. The rapid 
increase of population is making a constantly increasing demand upon 
the agricultural resources of the country, and the surplus available for 
export, in the author’s opinion, is destined rapidly to diminish. 

The book closes with a brief review of the leading American 
industries — farming, mining, manufacture, shipbuilding, shipping, and 
iron and steel. In these chapters there is nothing worthy of particular 
comment, save the doubt expressed in the discussion of the iron and 
steel industry whether the leading iron and steel producers, in spite of 
their admitted control of the raw material, will be able to sustain prices 
if the demand should decline. The errors of statement are neither 
numerous nor important, and do not appreciably detract from the 
merits of the book. Mr. Lawson has done a most creditable piece of 
work and has produced a volume which can be read with much more 
profit in the United States than by the public to which it is primarily 
addressed. 

E. S. M. 


Report on Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labor in the 
United Kingdom in 1902, with Comparative Statistics for 1893- 
rgor. London: Board of Trade (Labor Department), 
1903. Pp. Ixxxiv+ 54. 

THE rates of wages in the United Kingdom during the year 1900 
had increased to such extent that the year’s wage bill due to such 
changes has been roughly estimated at £6,000,000. The balance 
sheet for the following year, 1901, however, showed a decrease in 
wages, amounting to £1,600,000, and this was still further augmented 
by a falling off during 1902 to the extent of nearly £ 2,300,000. 

Exhaustive tables contained in the report show the industries and 
number of wage-earners affected by changes in their rates of wages; 
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the net amount of weekly loss or gains has been presented for each 
industry, for each group of trade in the industry, and for each indi- 
vidual wage-earner. Other tables show the different locations in the 
United Kingdom that had been affected by such changes and contain 
the number of wage-workers that accepted the changes without strike, 
and of those who had the changes regulated through boards of con- 
ciliation, by arbitration, or by mutual arrangements, as well as those 
which submitted to such changes only after strike. 

The same system of compilation has been observed in that part 
of the report dealing with changes in the hours of labor during 
1902. 


There are other comparative tables presented, covering a period 
from 1893 to 1901, and for each industry separately arranged. It 
appears from the report that the principal reductions in 1902 took 
place in the coal-mining industry, and they represent fully 95 per cent. 


of the total decrease recorded. ‘The shipbuilding trades also were 
affected by reductions, and while changes in other industries on the 
whole were upward, yet the net result of all changes was a reduction, 
amounting to an average of 1s. 74d. per head per week for about 11 
per cent. of the total working population of the United Kingdom. 

A total of 890,356 wage-earners had their wages affected by 
changes, and this amounted, for 793,000 persons, to a reduction of 
about 2s. per head per week, and for 92,000 persons to a raise in 
weekly wages of ts. 2d. 

Changes in working hours amounted to a reduction of 0.97 hours 
per week for 1,057,507 persons. ‘The principal change was a reduc- 
tion of one hour on Saturdays in the textile factories, and bleaching, 
printing, and dye works. This change had been decreed by act of 
Parliament, and took effect at the beginning of the year, reducing the 
working hours from 6% to 5% on Saturdays or from 56% to 55% for 
the whole week. 

Untavorable conditions in the building trades during the year 1902 
have been recorded. ‘The number of unemployed represented 4.2 per 
cent., as compared with 3.7 per cent. in 1901 and 2.5 per cent. in 
1900; and carpenters and joiners sustained a reduction, while brick- 
layers, masons, slaters, plumbers, plasterers, painters, and decorators 
participated in a rise in wages. 

The effect of changes in wages on weekly rates will be seen from 
the following table: 
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| AVERAGE WEEKLY CHANGE PER 
Number | EAD 
Industry of Persons | — 





Affected 
Increase Decrease 
| 





lla 


NE MUNED ib ace te ecceswncegian 15,575 
Mining and quarrying ............. 749,378 
Metal, engineering, and shipbuilding. 101,672 
"RIM ¥.5:5.4-6.003000sccaeeas 2,107 

3,112 
Miscellaneous trades. ............. 10,641 
Employees of public authorities. .... 7,871 





Grand total 890,356 | | Is. 7%d. 





Changes in the rate of wages were effected in the case of 877,557 
wage earners without strike. The methods employed were changes 
under sliding scale, affecting 172,988 persons; by conciliation or 
mediation, 536,959; by arbitration, 2,600; by mutual arrangements 
or otherwise, 165,010 persons. The number of workpeople which 
accepted changes only after strike were 12,790, of which 11,206 yielded 
to mutual arrangements. 

The net results of changes in hours of labor have been summarized 


in the following manner : 





Number of Average Reduction 


Industry cope @ 
Persons Affected (Hours per Week) 


Building trades 14,640 
Mining and quarrying 566 
Metal, engineering, and shipbuilding sai 496 
REE PR ary oe ee ree 1,037,000 
Clothing trades 75 
Miscellaneous trades............00% . 

Employees of public authorities. ................ 


| 
| 
| 





Grand total 





Changes in the hours of labor were effected in the case of 1,054,954 
persons without strike, and 2,553 wage-workers submitted after strike. 
The hours of work per week after changes have been effected have 
been shown as follows: 
Building trades - - Lowest 51, highest 56 hours per week 
Mining and quarrying - - - 8 hour shifts 
Textile trades - - 55% hours per week 
Printing and allied trades Lowest 50, highest 52'4 hours per week 
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Lineotype operators— night work 44 hours 
Woodworking and furnishing trades - 53 hours 
Food, etc., trades - - - - - 60 hours’ day work, 54 night work 
Other trades”~ - . - - Lowest 50 hours, highest 56 hours 
Employees of public authorities Lowest 56 hours, highest 66 %4 hours. 
JuLius MOERSCH. 
ST. PAUL. 


Report on Strikes and Lockouts in the United Kingdom in 1902 and 
on Conciliation and Arbitration Boards. London: Board of 
Trade (Labor Department), 1903. 8vo, pp. 132. 


THIs report has for its subject the various labor disputes that arose 
during 1902. The trades and industries and the number of work- 
people directly and indirectly affected by these disputes, have been 
enumerated ; and duration of disputes, working time lost, causes and 
results, have been reviewed in many detailed tables. The different 
localities affected have been separately considered. Other tables cov- 
ering a period of five years, 1898-1902, intended to serve for compar- 
ison, are presented, and another part of the report contains the awards 
in each dispute as they have been rendered by boards of conciliation 
and arbitration. 

There have been 442 new disputes recorded in 1902, involving 
about 260,000 working people, or about 2.9 per cent. of the industrial 
population of the United Kingdom. The aggregate duration was 
about 3% million working days, and nearly three-fourths of this loss 
was caused by disputes in the mining and quarrying industries. 

The total number of labor disputes during 1902 were lower than in 
any of the preceding four years, but they involved more wage-workers 
than in any of the other years. The number of working days lost, 
however, was less than one-fourth of the time lost in 1898, amounting 
to 3,379,255 days in 1902, as compared with 15,289,478 in 1898. The 
net result of the loss in working days to the total working population 
of the United Kingdom can be estimated as having been less than half 
a day per head, during the whole year. 

The principal causes for disputes were questions of wages, either 
demands for an increase or a defense against reductions, the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons, and working arrangements. 
Trades-unionism led up to other disputes, but those entered into on 
account of hours of labor were comparatively few and of no importance. 

The general results of all labor disputes has been summarized as 
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follows: Disputes affecting 31.60 per cent. of the working people 
involved resulted in their favor, 30.40 per cent. in favor of employers, 
35-65 per cent. were compromised, and 2.35 per cent. remained indefi- 
nite or unsettled. Various agencies were employed for settlements, 16 
cases by arbitration, 13 by conciliation, 316 by direct arrangement or 
negotiation between the parties or their representatives, 40 by return- 
ing to work on employers’ terms without negotiations, 47 by replacement 
of workpeople, 3 by closing of works, and 7 remained indefinite or 
unsettled. 

The principal trades affected by disputes, their number and num- 
ber of work-people affected, as well as duration of disputes, will be 
observed from the following summary table: 





Number of 
Working People 
Directly and Indi 
rectly Affected 


Aggregate 
Duration in 
Working Days 


Number 
Trades 


o 
Disputes | 





CNR ci icccncisnvecedax 39 5,356 115,860 
Mining and quarrying 168 208,526 2,550,047 
Metal, engineering and shipbuilding. 71 15,914 420,362 
I 40 canst ak empenats 82 16,706 238,380 
RE INS 460.6) «eine eeueen 23 2,790 54,044 
Transport 14 1,590 10,027 
EEE TOR CE ELE TE 4! 3,679 84,133 
4 2,106 6,402 





NE Ns: Kae xs 20 cnt nesege send 442 256,667 3,479,255 

















J. M. 


Trust Finance: A Study of the Genesis, Organization, and Manage-: 
ment of Industrial Combinations. By EDwARD SHERWOOD 
Meape. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1903. 8vo, 
pp. x + 387. 

ALL who have read Dr. Meade’s articles which appeared from time 
to time in economic journals will welcome the present volume, which 
is no mere reprint of the earlier essays, but a much more thorough 
discussion of trust finance. Descriptions of the conditions leading to 
the organization of the trusts, and an account of the methods by which 
they were formed and by which their securities were floated, furnish 
the historical background for a discussion of the financial policy which 
such corporations would most wisely follow, and for a criticism of the 
policy which was generally adopted. Of particular interest is the more 
extended examination of the United States Steel Corporation, which in 
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its subsequent history has coincided well with the author’s gloomy 
prognostications. Dr. Meade has been a pioneer in an untrodden 
field and in his researches has shown singular originality and acumen. 
The work is, however, at times open to criticism on the ground of too 
sweeping generalizations, and occasionally even for misunderstanding 
of technical facts. Doubtless much of this is due to the very circum- 
stance that the author is a pioneer, and therefore the problems have 
not yet been surveyed from all sides and tested by prolonged exami- 
nation. 

Greatest emphasis is laid on the discussion of what the author calls 
the surplus reserve, which is defined as “that portion of the productive 
assets which represents the investment of the amount reserved out of 
profits for the purposes of the corporation before dividends are dis- 
tributed to the stockholders.” While the author has undoubtedly 
made a strong point in showing the desirability of accumulating such 
a surplus, it is to be regretted that in the discussion there is somewhat 
of contradiction and confusion. Thus on one page it is said that the 
Pennsylvania saves half its profits (p. 169), but the figures given else- 
where show that the net profits of this road are 15 million dollars and 
its dividends 12 miHions (p. 162). The author is also vague in his 
use of the term “profits’’ for it is defined (p. 157) as the residue after 
payment of all expenses, including interest on funded debt, yet repeat- 
edly the profits of the steel Corporation are given so as to include 
interest as well as net profits. This confusion leads to serious error 
in making comparison between railroads with their large interest 
charges and industrials almost free from bonded debt. 

As an example of hasty generalization may be given the statement: 

A new corporation representing a new form of enterprise whose shares are 
to be thrown open to public subscription must in the nature of things be over- 
capitalized if its flotation is to succeed (p. 314) 

One wonders what are the things whose nature is considered. What 
is to be said of the first great stock speculation in the United States, 
that in connection with the Bank of the United States, or of the English 


speculative mania in railroads in 1845-46, in both of which cases wild 
speculation occurred in new stocks selling at par or at a premium ? 

In the specific discussion of the United States Steel Corporation 
found in chap. xvi the author makes a most remarkable statement. 
Readers of the article as it appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics remember the severe criticism passed on the corporation for 
having issued so much stock, with dividend requirements so large that 
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it is impossible to pay the dividends and at the same time accumulate 
any considerable reserve. Consequently the stock has depreciated and 
become highly speculative. Dr. Meade suggests what would have been 
a conservative method of financing the corporation, saying: 

Suppose, for example, that the original capital of the United States Cor- 
poration had been limited to the amount of money which has been actually 
invested in the various properties of that corporation, and which has been 
estimated at from $150,000,000 to $500,000,000. Let the latter figure be 
chosen as the amount of the original investment, and suppose that the capi- 
tal had been divided into $250,000,000 of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock and $250,000,000 common stock. After such a readjustment, the value of 
the preferred stock could be considered safe and it would probably sell around 
150. Thecommon stock, which now falters and staggers around 35, would, on 
this basis of capitalization, show earnings of more than $100,000,000, out of 
which a 25 per cent. dividend could safely be paid out of the profits of the 
current year, while $50,000,000 could be applied to the various improvements 
for which the directors are now trying to borrow that amount. Under these 
circumstances, on the basis of the Standard Oil stock, which represents a con- 
servative capitalization, United States Steel common would sell around 400. 
(P, 301.) 


To compare the two schemes the following table is submitted : 


ACTUAI. CAPITALIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION." 








Stock Par Value Dividends } Price Present Value 





Preferred ....... 


‘ 510 million) $35.7 million | .s $420.7 million 
eer err — ~~ | _— = | 5. a7.s ™* 





Total..........| $1,018 million) $56.0 million | $598.5 million 
| 


CAPITALIZATION. 








Preferred...........| 50 million | $17.5 million $100 $250 million 
Common ‘ ie 400 1,000) =—* 








$500 million | $80.0 million $1,250 million 





‘In the table above the bonds are not included. This is probably correct, for in 
this immediate discussion Dr. Meade makes no reference to bonds, and elsewhere he 
says: “So far we have seen no reason to doubt the expediency of these bond issues” 
(p. 267). Even after adding the bonds to the first table, the charges are raised to only 
$72 million and the market value to $717 million. ‘The quotations given are, of 


course, those current at the date of the book, not those of today. 
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Dr. Meade would have us believe that while the dividend payments 
of 56 million dollars are so high as to endanger the future of the stock, 
and consequently reduce the value from 1,018 million to 600 million 


dollars, yet a mere juggling in certificates would enable the company 
to pay 80 million dollars, not only without injury, but with the market 
value of the stock raised to more than twice what it was then worth. 
It should be noted that the low price was not attributed to the smaller 
dividends, Dr. Meade’s whole argument being that steel stocks were 
low because dividends were too high. Yet he claims that raising the 
dividends over 50 per cent. with no change in earnings would have no 
bad effect under the new arrangement. Is there not here an opportu- 
nity for some young Napoleon of finance to make a fortune ? Could 
Dr. Meade not manage quietly to buy up the entire issue of steel 
stock, cancel half of it, and sell the remainder at an increase of 650 
million dollars? The transaction would be even more interesting 
than that of the Cumzan Sibyl or the spice-burning performances of 
the East India Company. 

Some other instances where careless or hurried work has marred 
Dr. Meade’s book may briefly be cited. The investment of sinking 
funds in securities has been condemned in the following words: 

This sinking fund is of no benefit to the stockholder other than to ulti- 
mately decrease the liabilities of the company. During a long period, how- 
ever, the corporation is under the necessity of paying interest, and at the 
same time contributing to the sinking fund. The result of this double con- 
tribution is, for perhaps twenty-five years, to compel the stockholder to pay 
double for the money borrowed. The amount available for dividends is 
therefore reduced and the stockholder suffers. (P. 241.) 


There is certainly no double payment unless any payment of both 
principal and interest is a double payment. Furthermore the passage 
just quoted contradicts a previous one: ‘The purchase of securities 
for a sinking fund increases the income of the road by the amount of 
interest or dividends on those securities” (p. 161). It is also incon- 
sistent with the recommendation that it is particularly desirable to 
invest the surplus reserve in high-grade bonds (p. 170). In general, 
although here again inconsistent passages might be cited, there seems 
to be a disregard of the fact that a sinking fund is nothing whatever 
but a surplus reserve, and must inevitably so appear on the balance 
sheet when the bonds are paid. 

The estimate of the yield from bonds involves a gross error, for 
the figures are obtained by dividing the rate of interest by the price 
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paid for the bonds. ‘This would give correct results in case of a per- 
petual annuity and is applied to stock, but is obviously wrong for 
bonds. 

The claim is made that the distinctly high-priced stocks net the 
investor more than those which sell nearer par, but in the table given 
on p. 360 in each year the stock which happened to be selling at the 
highest premium was the one paying the lowest rate to the investor. 
And even more briefly, a debenture bond is not the same thing as an 
income bond (p. 266); the maintenance of a depreciation fund is not 
a source of savings (p. 91); the sale to stockholders at par of addi- 
tional stock worth a premium is in no sense a case of stock-watering. 
(P. 303.) 

With these criticisms or suggestions, it is a pleasure to speak of the 
evidences of original work, of the keen analyses of financial operations, 
of the admirable conclusions as to the bases of trust success, of the 
unusually clear summaries of arguments, and of the sprightliness of 


literary style which are characteristic of Dr. Meade’s timely contribu- 


tion to economic literature. 
HENRY RAND HATFIELD. 








